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JULIA  DE  VIENNE. 


When  De  Montmorency  awoke  the 
next  morning,  be  was  far  from  expe- 
riencing that  peace  of  mind  and  tran- 
quillity he  had  flattered  himself  with 
the  hope  of. 

The  impressions  of  the  preceding 
day  were  strongly  engraven  on  his  ima- 
gination, and  he  now  wondered  at  his 
own  forbearance  in  not  having,  when 
he  saw  Julia,  overwhelmed  her  with 
the  weight  of  his  indignation. 

He  once  more  determined  on  revenge. 
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2  JULIA    DE    VIENNE» 

Not  one  of  his  plans  was  entirely  satis- 
factory to  him^  and  be  was  again  form- 
ing new  projects  for  torturing  his  wife 
and  his  friend^,  when  a  gentle  sigh 
struck  on  his  ear.  He  hastily  opened 
his  curtain,  and  perceived  Julia  asleep 
in  an  arm-chair  close  to  his  bed. 

No  words  can  express  the  surprise, 
or  tlip  plpnsnrablo  scnsation,  at  that  mo- 
ment experienced  by  De  Montmorency. 

He  could  not  withdraw  his  looks  from 
his  wife's  countenance.  Never  had  she 
appeared  to  him  so  interesting  and 
lovely  :  her  head  was  leaning  against 
the  back  of  the  chair  ;  her  hands  were 
clasped  together,  and  indolently  rested 
on  her  knees.  Her  closed  eyes  shewed 
to  advantage  the  long  dark  eye-lashes, 
which  gave  additional  brilliancy  to  her 
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clear  complexion.  A  few  light  curk 
straying  on  her  beautiful  forehead  were 
seen  through  the  transparent  lace  of 
the  night-«cap,  which  was  tied  under 
her  chin  by  a  light  blue  ribbon^  and 
the  sweet  smile  of  peace  and  innocence 
dsYelt  on  her  vermilion  lips. 

''  Is  it  possible  that  she  is  guilty  ? 
Can  such  a  perfect  exterior  rover  a 
depraved  heart .^"  thought  the  count; 
but  soon  the  recollection  of  the  letter 
he  had  read,  and  which  was  still  in  his 
possession,  restored  all  his  indignation^ 
End  he,  in  agony  exclaimed — ''  No, 
no,  she  can  never  justify  herself — 
wretched,  undone,  lost  Julia!'' 

Julia  at  this  moment  opened  her 
eyes,  met  her  husband's  looks,  and^p- 
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pcared   frightened   at  their  wild   and 
threatening  expression. 

''  I  hope  yoa  arc  better/*  she  gently 
said  to  him.  ''  My  anxiety  prevented 
me  from  sleeping  during  the  early  part 
of  the  night ;  and  uneasiness,  lest  you 
should  be  worse>  brought  me  here. 
When  I  found  you  enjoying  a  peaceful 
sleep,  I  placed  myself  in  this  chair, 
fearful  of  disturbing  you  in  retiring: 
fatigue  overcame  me,  and  I  also  have 
been  slumbering/* 

De  Montmorency  remained  silent. 
Vexation,  jealousy,  and  the  involun- 
tary sensation,  excited  by  Julia's  artless 
manner,  had  re-produced  all  the  per- 
plexity he  had  suffered  from  on  the 
preceding  days. 
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''  You  do  not, answer  me^  dear  Fre- 
deric/' continued  Julia.  ''  Ah  !  I 
know  the  cause  of  jour  silence:  you 
dread  to  coniiini  my  apprehensions. 
Allow  me  to  ring,  find  give  orders  for 
a  phjsician  to  be  instantly  sent  for> 
and  in  the  mean  time,  do  pray  see  the 
Chevalier  de  Courcy.  lie  owned  to  u» 
last  night  that  he  had  considerable 
medical  knowledge,  and  perhaps  he 
may- 

*'  You  are  too  good^  madaro/*  said 
the  count,  with  irony,  and  interrupting 
Julia :  ''  you  are,  indeed,  much  too 
kind,  and  I  receive,  as  I  ought,  this 
proof  of  your  affection  ;  but  allow  me 
in  return  to  decline  the  advantage  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Courcy's  superior  ta- 
lents. I  feel  myself  infinitely  better, 
b3 
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and  I  give  you  my  word  that  you  will 
never  again  see  me  so  weak  as  I  was 
yesterday." 

The  count's  valet,  at  this  moment 
coming  into  the  room,  prevented  Julia 
from  expressing  her  extreme  surprise 
at  her  husband's  strange  discourse; 
but  a  few  minutes  reflection  convinced 
her  that  she  ought  to  attribute  it  to  his 
disordered  health.  She  really  believed 
him  delirious,  and  her  apprehensions 
increasing,  she  again  entreated  him  to 
see  a  physician,  which  he  positively 
refused ;  and  greatly  indeed  distressed 
at  the  change  in  his  countenance, 
which  she  still  attributed  to  illness, 
Julia  slowly  retired  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. 

The  party  at  the  usual  hour  assera- 
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bled  in  the  break  fast- room.  When  De 
Montmorency  came  in^  he  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair^  and  answered  the 
affectionate  inquiries  about  his  health 
with  ill-tempered  irritability.  Julia, 
with  sorrow  and  anxiety^  attentively 
watched  him ;  and  in  the  hope  of  di- 
verting his  thoughts,  she  endeavoured 
to  rally  her  own  spirits^  ^nd  appear 
cheerful.  A  tolerably  animated  con- 
versation was  soon  established  between 
her  and  De  Courcy^  in  which  the  ba- 
ron good  humouredly  mingled.  He, 
however,  shortly  afterwards  left  them 
to  dispatch  some  letters  by  the  post. 
De  Montmorency  fell  asleep,  and  Julia 
continued  to  discourse  with  the  che- 
valier in  a  low  voice. 
B  4 
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''  The  peculiar  energy  with  which  a 
passion,  equally  ardent  and  immutable, 
is  described,  could  not,  I  think,  fail  to 
attract  your  attention/'  said  De  Courcy. 

*'  It  greatly  affected  me/^  replied 
Julia. 

De  Montmorency  moved  in  his  chair, 
without,  however,  opening  his  eyes, 
and  Julia  continued : 

*^'  Obstacles  and  persecutions  must 
necessarily  give  additional  strength  to 
a  sentiment,  become,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  our  existence." 

Here  Julia  modulated  her  voice  into 
a  still  lower  tone :  at  which  moment 
the  rustling  of  a  paper,  which,  as  he 
thought,  Julia  was  endeavouring  to 
conceal,  struck  on  De  Montmorency's 
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car^  and  he  opened  his  eyes  at  the  in- 
stant when  De  Courcy  was  receiving  a 
paper  from  the  countess's  hand. 

^'  I  presume^,  madam/'  exclaimed  De 
Montmorency  to  his  wife ;  '^  I  presume 
that  you  will  be  gratified  by  the  know- 
ledge that  a  part  of  the  sentimental 
correspondence  between  yourself  and 
this  gentleman  has  fallen  into  honour- 
able hands.  Here  it  is/'  he  added, 
darting  a  scornful  look  at  Julia^  and 
presenting  to  her  the  letter  he  had 
found  in  her  writing-desk. 

Excessive  surprise  for  a  few  moments 
prevented  Julia  from  articulating  a 
single  word.  She  soon,  however,  re- 
covered herself:  all  her  features  be- 
came animated  ;  her  eyes  sparkled ; 
her  cheeks  were  crimsoned ;  the  glow 
b5 
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of  innocence  suffused  her  bosom,  and 
with  all  the  majesty  of  insulted  virtue 
she  calmly  said  : 

''  I  thank  you^  sir,  for  having  pre- 
served this  paper,  which,  as  you  have 
correctly  observed^  is  '  part  of  a  senti- 
mental correspondence.*  It  is  a  para- 
graph in  a  letter  from  Heloise  to  Abe- 
lard,  which  Pope  has  adorned  with  all 
the  riches  of  his  superlative  genius. 
I  have  attempted  to  translate  it  into 
French,  and  if  you  wish  to  see  the  re- 
mainder of  it^  here  it  is,'*  she  added, 
taking  back  the  paper  she  had  given  to 
De  Courcy. 

A  thunderbolt  would  have  been  more 
•welcome  to  De  Montmorency  than  were 
these  last  words.  His  knees  shook  un- 
der him,  and  he  fell  on  a  sofa^  almost 
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unconscious  of  his  existence.  Con- 
fused^ humiliated,  unable  to  speak  or 
move,  his  situation  would  have  excited 
compassion  in  any  other  bosom  th^h 
that  of  Julia^  who^  so  far  from  being 
affected  by  his  sufferings,  haughtily 
retired  to  her  room^  without  even  deign- 
ing to  address  one  word  to  him. 

The  chevalier  felt  for  and  pitied  his 
friend .  He  made  ever  j  effort^,  although 
in  vain^  to  console  him.  De  Mont- 
morency answered  only  by  ejaculations 
and  tears. 

.  ^'  I  have  too  grossly  insulted  her/* 
at  length,  said  the  count ;  ''  she  will, 
she  must  hate  me.  And  you  also^  my 
friendj  what  opinion  must  you  have  of 
the  man  who  believed  you  capable  of 
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.  ?  No^  no^  she  never  can  forgive 
me;  both  of  you  must  despise  me." 

Great  part  of  the  morning  passed 
away,  and  still  Julia  did  not  appear; 
When  the  baron  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  learned  what  had  oc- 
curred in  his  absence,  he  chided  his 
nephew  with  all  the  impetuosity  natu- 
ral to  his  character  : — 

''  Where  is   she  ?    poor  dear  child  ? 

I  will  go  and  look  for  her.     By  all 

■ 
that  is  holy,  sir,  if  she  proposes  a  se- 
paration from  you,  I  give  you  fair  no- 
tice that  I  will  assist  her  in  it.  Never^ 
or  may  the  devil  take  me,  never  would 
I  have  consented  to  your  marrying  her, 
if  I  could  have  foreseen  how  miserable 
you  would  render  her  life,'' 
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'^  Goj  uncle/'  said  De  Montmo- 
jencj;,  sorrowfully,  '^  go,  and  unite 
with  her  in  detesting  me.  I  deserve 
my  fate,  and  will  never  repine  at  the 
misery  that  henceforth  awaits  me." 

^^  Well,  well/'  said  the  baron,  his 
eyes  filling  with  tears ;  ''  do  not  vex 
yourself  so  much — you'  are  repentant, 
you  say,  and  that  is  quite  proper — you 
need  not  be  so  very  unbappy  neither  r 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done.  But 
how,  in  the  devil's  name,  did  you  ever 
stuff  into  your  head  such  absurd  jea- 
lousy?" 

De  Montmorency  replied  by  a  deep 
sigh.  The  baron's  eyes  were  fixed  on 
him;  and  the  excessive  paleness  and 
dejection  of  the  nephew,  whom  he  had 
ever  cherished  with  such  sincere  af- 
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fection,  greatly  afflicted  the  worthy 
old  man.  A  tear  rolled  over  his  fur- 
rowed cheek ;  he  wiped  it  off,  but  se- 
veral others  escaped  from  his  eyes,  and 
he  said,  attempting  to  smile  : 

''  I  am  not  worth  the  devil  when  I 
take  it  into  my  head  to  scold  that  young 
man ;  I  can't  help  it,  but  I  am  as  weak 
as  a  child.  Frederic,  my  boy,  get  up 
your  spirits — you  really  hurt  me.  She 
will  forgive  you.  1  will  plead  for 
you  ;  I  will  talk  reason  to  her,  and  if 
that  won't  do,  I  shall  get  angry. 
When  she  sees  you,  she  must " 

Asob  prevented  him  from  continuing, 
and  he  hastily  left  the  room  in  search 
of  Julia. 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  baron's 
voice  was  heard  in  the  hall. 
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'^  He  is  deeply  afflicted/*  he  ex- 
claimed^ /'  I  tell  jou  he  is  in  despair  : 
come  and  judge  for  yourself.'*  Then 
pushing  open  the  room  door  with  vio- 
lence^  he  dragged  Julia  up  to  the  sofa 
on  which  her  husband  still  laid.  '^  My 
children  !'^  he  said,  pressing  them  both 
to  his  heart ;  ''  My  dear  children,  kiss, 
and  for  ever  love  each  other.  Julia, 
why  that  pouting  lip  ?  and  you,  sir^'* 
he  said  to  his  nephew  ;  you  look  ex- 
actly like  a  fool!  Speak — Zounds, 
Frederic,  can't  you  speak  F'* 

''  When  grief  and  remorse  is  felt  as 
acutely  as  by  me  at  this  moment,  it 
is  difficult  to  give  utterance  to  our 
sensations,''  said  the  count  in  a  low 
voice. 

['  Well  t    she  forgives  you/'    ex- 
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claimed  the  baron^  ''  she  told  me  so— 
IS  it  not  true  Julia,  that  you  promised 
mc  you  would  forgive  him  V* 

"  My  forgiveness  will  be  of  very 
little  use^  sir/'  replied  Julia^  sighing,. 
*'  Accustomed  to  indulge  the  most  ab- 
surd and  degrading  suspicions  of  my 
integrity,  can  I  hope  that  De  Mont- 
morency will  ever  correct  himself  of 
a  weakness  equally  dishonourable  to 
himself  and  me,  and  fatal  to  our  hap- 
piness ?  Dearest  uncle  !  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  — '* 

'^  Very  well,  very  well  !"  said  the 
baron,  interrupting  Julia,  ''  but  let  us 
not  investigate  the  quarrel  any  deeper; 
'tis  the  way  to  increase  its  intricacy, 
and  make  it  last  to  eternity.  In  two 
words  the  case  is  just  this :  De  Mont- 
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niorency  has  played  the  fool^  and  re- 
pents of  his  folly  from  the  very  bottom 
of  his  heart.  You^  Julia.... you  for- 
give him^  you  forget  it;,  and  all  is 
settled." 

By  this  bluntness  of  manner,  min- 
gled alternately  with  sensibility  and 
anger,  the  baron  at  length  succeeded 
ill  reconciling  the  husband  and  wife. 
Julia  promised  never  to  refer  to  the 
unpleasant  scene  that  had  just  occur- 
red ;  and  the  count,  really  ashamed  of 
the  ridiculous  part  he  had  played,  ia 
the  presence  of  De  Courcy,  swore 
everlastingly  to  banish  from  his  mind 
every  sentiment  of  jealousy  :  it  m.ust^ 
be  acknowledged,  hov^ever,  that  this 
last  oath  was  not  quite  so  easy  to 
fulfil. 
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The  Count  de  Montmorency  when 
alone,  reflected  on  all  that  had  passed  ; 
and  self-lovCj  that  perfidious  coun- 
sellor, whose  imperious  voice  but  too 
frequently  suppresses  the  murmurs  of 
conscience,  soon  persuaded  him  that 
his  very  errors  had  taken  their  source 
from  the  excess  of  his  sensibility,  and 
the  result  of  this  conviction  was  a 
perfect  reconciliation  with  himself. — 
He  recollected  the  cold  and  scornful 
manners  of  bis  wife,  and  her  want  of 
feeling  in  leaving  him  at  the  moment 
when  his  sufferings  ought  to  have  ex- 
cited her  tenderest  compassion,  repeated 
to  himself  with  pride  that  he  should 
have  acted  very  differently,  had  he  been 
placed  in  similar  circumstances.  In 
short,  Julia's  generous  pardon  appeared 
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in  his  ejes  nothing  more  than  mere 
condescension  to  the  baron*s  entreaties^ 
and  no  proof  whatever  of  her  affection 
for  him. 

Pensive  and  discontented^  Julia  on 
her  side  looked  at  De  Montmorency's 
conduct  with  extreme  displeasure. — 
More  humiliated  than  affected  by  the 
explanation  which  proved  the  little 
knowledge  her  husband  had  of  her 
character^  she  felt  disgusted  at  his 
absurd  jealousy,  so  mortifying  to  the 
feelings  of  a  woman  whose  principles 
had  not  been  contaminated  by  asso- 
ciating with  the  vicious  of  either  her 
own  or  the  other  sex.  She  antici- 
pated frequent  repetitions  of  the  late 
disgraceful  scene^  for  she  despaired  of 
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ever  seeing  De  Montmorency  cured  of 
this  fa(al  passion. 

This  mutual  recrimination  which 
neither  had  candour  enough  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  other,  insensibly  pro- 
duced a  species  of  restraint  and  per- 
plexity in  their  conversation  extremely 
unploasunt  to  both.  Julia's  maunerst 
were  cold  and  reserved.  De  Mont- 
morency was  absent,  gloomy,  and  soon 
became  ill-humoured  and  capricious* 
At  length,  wearied  of  himself,  and  of 
all  that  surrounded  him,  the  count 
proposed  their  return  to  Paris,  and 
was  displeased  with  Julia  for  the  rea- 
diness with  which  she  acceded  to  his 
proposition. 

The  country  had  no   longer  any  at- 
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tractions ;  it  was  now  near  the  end  of 
November,  and  Julia,  who  expected 
in  a  few  weeks  to  become  a  mother, 
anxiously  wished  herself  again  at  the 
capital.  She  gave  orders  for  their  de- 
parture with  a  cheerfulness  that  en- 
creased  the  count's  ill-humour,  but 
she  affected  not  to  perceive  it,  and  her 
brow  remained  unclouded  until  the 
baron  informed  her  that  he  could  not 
accompany  her  to  Paris,  having  affairs 
of  some  importance  to  arrange  at  one 
'  of  his  estates.  He  however  promised 
to  be  with  her  towards  the  end  of  De- 
cember, the  period,  when  his  beloved 
niece  expected  to  be  confined. 

"  Oh,  my  father!"  exclaimed  Julia, 
her  tears  dropping  on  the  worthy  ba- 
ron's hand,  *'  accustomed  to  your  pre- 
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fience,  to  jour  kindnesses  and  indul- 
gence^ how  shall  I  sustain  this  priva- 
tion ?  but  recollect/'  she  addedj  af- 
fectionatelj  pressing  the  hand  she  held 
in  both  of  her's^  ''  recollect  'tis  jou 
who  are  to  name  my  child  ! " 

The  baron^  greatly  affected^  repeated 
his  promise^  to  accelerate  by  every 
possible  means  the  period  of  their  re- 
union, so  ardently  desired  by  all.  The 
next  day  he  left  them,  and  early  in  the 
following  week,  Julia,  her  husband, 
and  De  Courcy,  begun  their  journey  to 
the  metropolis. 

Very  little  attentive  to  his  wife's 
situation^  De  Montmorency  had  not  at 
all  studied  either  her  comfort  or  con- 
venience in  travelling;  and  Julia^  per- 
ceiving with  surprise,  that  they  were  to 
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proceed  post,  and  not  bj  easy  stages, 
could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears 
at  this  proof  of  her  husband's  indif- 
ference. 

"  I  thought,  madam/'  said  the  count, 
^'  I  should  give  you  pleasure  by  has- 
tening to  Paris,  as  your  eagerness  to 
leave  the  country  was  very  apparent. 
Indeed^  I  rather  expected  io  receive 
your  thanks  for  my  attention  to  your 
wishes.'^ 

Julia  thought  it  best  not  to  make 
any  reply  to  this  strange  speech,  and 
continued  quietly  to  converse  with  De 
Courcy. 

On  arriving  at  Paris  she  was  so  much 
fatigued  that  she  kept  her  room  se- 
veral days,  arid  during  her  indisposi- 
tion the  Count  only  twice  favoured  her 
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with  a  visit,  or  inquired  about  her 
health,  Julia,  althougli  wounded  to 
the  soul  by  his  indifference,  did  not 
deign  even  to  reproach  him  with  un- 
kindness.  Indeed,  she  assumed  so 
much  carelessness  of  manner,  that  De 
Montmorency's  heart  became  daily 
more  and  more  alienated  from  his  wife, 
whose  affectation  of  levity  SO  rapidly 
increased  his  disgust,  that  he  soon  be- 
gan to  dislike  his  home,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  the  countess,  and  passed  weeks 
together  without  appearing  in  his 
family. 

The  period  for  Julia's  confinement 
was  now  fast  approaching — of  course, 
she  seldom  went  out.  The  desire_, 
however,  of  ascertaining  that  all  the 
impressions  to  her  disadvantage  were 
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destroyed^  induced  her  to  leave  her 
card  at  the  houses  of  all  those  females 
who  had  heretofore  acted  towards  her 
with  such  marked  frigidity  and  re- 
serve. 

All  of  them  returned  her  visit  with 
studied  punctuality ;  but  Julia^  who 
had  expected  to  receive  the  most  flat- 
tering attention^  nay  even  apologies 
for  having  judged  of  her  so  unfa- 
vourably, observed  in  her  visitors  only 
cold  politeness,  and  she  soon  became 
convinced  that  her  parties  were  nume- 
rously and  brilliantly  attended;,  not 
from  any  wish  to  repair  the  injury  her 
feelings  had  sustained,  but  because 
the  society  to  be  met  with  at  her  house 
was  of  the  first  description  of  rank 
and  talent.  ''Alas !'/  thought  Julia,  f'ii 

VOL.  I  v.  c 
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this  the  triumph  I  anticipated  1 — and 
had  I  obtained  it^  should  I  then  be 
happy,  when  sorrows,  a  thousand  times 
more  acute  than  those  which  afflicted 
me  a  few  months  ago,  now  agonize  my 
heart  ?  Cruel,  cruel  Frederic,  what 
have  I  done  to  occasion  the  loss  of  thy 
affection  ?" 

It  was  thus  in  her  hours  of  solitude, 
when  deserted  by  her  husband,  that 
she  commiserated  her  own  fate — but 
scarcely  did  the  count  appear,  ere  va- 
nity stifled  the  suggestions  of  affection, 
and  she  assumed  towards  him  the  most 
chilling  and  careless  deportment. 

Julia's  imagination  was  nevertheless 
too  active  not  to  be  incessantly  form- 
ing visions  of  happiness — her  sensibi- 
lity, more  ardent   than  profound,  re- 
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quired  some  object  towards  which  she 
couFd  direct  all  her  attention  and  af- 
fections. The  idea  C'f  becoming  a 
mother  took  possession  of  her  thoughts, 
and  a  delightful  perspective  was  de- 
lineated before  her.  ''  Soon/'  thought 
she,  *"'  I  shall  bring  into  the  world  a 
being  who  will  love  me,  be  grateful 
for  my  care^  and  return  ray  caresses. 
I  will  exclusively  devote  myself  to 
my  child,  whose  welfare  and  happiness 
will  be  the  sweetest  reward  for  mj 
unceasing  maternal  solicitude.'^ 

Julia,  thus  reflecting',  impatiently 
anticipated  the  moment  when  she 
should  press  her  infant  to  her  heart ; 
and  this  ardently  wished-for  period 
arrived,  without  bringing  the  baron  to 
Paris,  notwithstanding  his  solemn  pro- 
c  2 
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raise  to  give  the   first  welcome  to   the 
little  stranger. 

The  countess  wished  her  lovely  little 
girl  to  derive  its  nourishment  from  the 
most  natural  source — the  bosom  of  its 
parent ;  but  this  desire  was  over- 
ruled by  her  medical  attendants^  who 
feared  a  fashionable  mother  would 
make  an  improper  nurse  for  a  deli- 
cate infant,  although  to  Julia  they 
gave  other  reasons  for  opposing  her 
intention. 

De  Montmorency,  as  usual,  was  ab- 
sent from  home  at  the  interesting  hour 
that  made  him  a  father  ;  and  when  he 
returned,  the  most  profound  sadness 
seemed  imprinted  on  his  countenance. 

He  hastened  to  Julia's  apartment, 
and  with  a  wildness  of  manner,  that 
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alarmed  the  attendants,  gave  orders 
that  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  access 
to  the  countess  without  his  permission. 
He  then  gently  opened  the  curtains  of 
his  wife's  bed  : — she  slept^  and  he 
dared  not  disturb  her  rest;  but  he 
took  his  little  daughter  in  his  arms, 
covered  her  with  kisses,  and  bathed  her 
lovely  face  with  tears. 

The  countess's  women,  astonished 
at  their  master's  melancholy,  when 
every  individual  of  his  household  was 
rejoicing  at  the  safety  of  their  beloved 
lady,  remained  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, not  daring  to  interrogate  him. 

The  count,  after  gently  replacing 
his  child  on  the  arm  of  its  still  sleep- 
ing mother,  told  the  nurse  and  other 
females  to  follow  him  into  the  next 
c  3 
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room ;  and  ihcvCy  in  a  voice  almost 
stifled  bj  his  sobs^  he  informed  them 
of  the  irreparable  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained. His  uncle^  his  second  fa- 
ther^ the  worthj  and  respectable  ba- 
ron, had  been  attacked  by  an  inflam- 
matory fever^  which  in  ^\e  days  ter- 
minated his  existence.  De  Montmo- 
rency, almost  convulsed  with  sorrow, 
then  expressly  commanded  them  se- 
dulously to  keep  away  every  person 
likely  to  communicate  this  dreadful 
news  to  the  countess  ;  and  after  once 
more  pressing  his  infant  to  his  heart, 
he  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  his  afflicting  sen- 
sations. 

The   baron  was  adored  by  all  De 
Montmorency's  servants ;  and  his  death 
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occasioned  most  unfeigned  grief. — 
They  all  knew  how  infinitely  the 
countess  revered  and  loved  this  excel- 
len  man,  and  carefully  guarded  against 
the  possibility  of  her  learning  the  fatal 
event,  until  she  was  in  a  situation  to 
be  told  of  her  irreparable  misfortune, 
with  less  danger  to  her  health  than  at 
the  present  moment. 

The  count  was  seldom  absent  from 
his  wife's  room,  in  whose  presence  he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  tranquillity.  Julia,  ac- 
customed to  the  restraint  and  indif- 
ference which  for  some  time  had  been 
evident  on  her  husband's  countenance, 
paid  but  little  attention  to  his  abstrac- 
tion of  mind ;  and  only  wondered  at 
c  4 
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his  spending  so  much  time  in  her 
society. 

When  his  wife  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  receive  company,  the  count's 
visits  became  less  frequent.  He  was 
still,  however,  attentive  and  kind,  but 
he  would  shut  himself  up  for  hours 
together  in  his  own  apartment  to  de- 
plore his  irremediable  loss. 

Julia's  incessant  questions,  and  her 
surprise  at  the  baron's  protracted  ab- 
sence, agonized  his  heart :  he  had  ex- 
hausted every  possible  pretext  in  order 
to  lull  her  suspicions  ;  but  unable 
much  longer  to  continue  a  deception 
so  distressing  to  his  feelings,  he  impa- 
tiently longed  for  the  moment  when 
he  should  be  allowed    to  divide  with 
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Julia  the  weight  that  oppressed  his 
soul. 

Three  weeks  had  thus  passed.— 
The  countess,  more  interesting  and 
lovely  than  before  her  confinement, 
was  almost  restored  to  perfect  health. 
De  Montmorency  now  determined  to 
announce  to  her  the  dreadful  intelli- 
gence, which  he  was  aware  would 
poison  her  tranquillity  ;  but  each  time 
that  he  intended  to  begin  the  subject, 
the  heart-rending  sentence  ^^  he  is  no 
more/'  expired  on  his  lips.  His  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  he  hurried  from 
his  wife's  apartment. 

Julia  at  first  imagined  this  strange 
conduct  arose   from  the  same  disposi- 
tion to  caprice  she  had  so  frequently 
observed  in   her  husband's  character, 
c  5 
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Soon^  however,  most  serious  uneasiness 
took  possession  of  her  mind.  One 
morning",  when  De  Montmorencj^s 
countenance  and  manners  were  more 
than  usually  marked  with  sadness,  and 
that,  as  was  his  frequent  custom^  at 
the  moment  he  was  about  to  speak, 
he  had  taken  refuge  in  his  own  room, 
Jnlia  resolved  to  follow  and  entreat 
him  to  communicate  the  cause  of  his 
excessive  dejection  and  sorrow.  On 
reaching  his  door,  an  involuntary  agi- 
tation seized  her — she  was  stopping 
to  recover  and  calm  herself,  when  deep 
sighs  struck  her  ear,  and  in  a  moment 
after  she  heard  her  husband  utter  this 
exclamation  :  ''  Oh  !  my  uncle  !  my 
father !  What  can  ever  console  me 
for  thy  loss!" 
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*^' Great  God!"  exclaimed  Julia, 
hurrying  into  the  room,  ''^  what   have 

I   heard    De  Montmorency   say? 

Oh !  Frederic,  tell  me ....  Is  it  true  ?" 
and  she  fellj  nearly  insensible,  on  a 
chair. 

The  count,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  his 
head  resting  on  her  bosom,  did  not 
articulate  a  word.  Tears  and  sobs 
were  his  only  answer  to  the  questions 
and  exclamations  of  the  really  af-, 
flicted  Julia. 

Never  was  sorro\t  more  poignant, 
or  regret  more  sincere.  Never  was 
the  loss  of  a  beloved  being  so  feel- 
ingly deplored.  Julia  was  nearly 
overwhelmed  by  her  sensations — she 
seemed  inconsolable. 

^' Ah  !  I  have  lost  all,*'  said  she; 
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"  unfortunate  orphan  !  Heaven  be- 
stowed on  me  a  father,  only  to  deprive 
me  of  him  when  1  most  require  his 
protection.  Yes,  I  have  lost  my 
only  friend/'  she  added,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  and  raising  her  lovely 
eyes,  overflowing  with  tears  to 
heaven. 

The  baron  had  made  a  will.  De 
Montmorency  was  his  general  heir ; 
but  he  had  left  Julia  an  estate  of  twenty 
thousand  livres  a  year,  and  the  half 
of  his    per&onaU  This    additional 

proof  of  the  worthy  baron's  paternal 
regard  greatly  affected  her  ;  she  felt 
a  sensation  of  pleasure  at  being  thus 
rendered  independent  of  her  husband^ 
"whose  disposition  to  jealousy  gave  her 
serious  unhappiness. 
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A  soft  melancholy  insensibly  suc- 
ceeded to  Julia's  grief,  but  society  was 
still  irksome  to  her^  and  she  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  her  time  in  the  nur- 
sery with  her  little  girl^  to  whom  she 
had  given  the  name  of  Isabella^  taking 
pleasure  in  repeating  it^  and  even  in 
fancying  she  could  discover  in  the  de- 
licate features  of  this  new  object  of 
her  affection  a  striking  resemblance  to 
her  ill-fated  aunt. 

De  Montmorency,  already  consoled, 
had  resumed  towards  his  wife  the 
same  appearance  of  coldness  and  re- 
serve ;  and  under  the  pretence  that 
change  of  scene  was  necessary  for  his 
spirits,  seldom  spent  two  hours  in  the 
day  at  home. 

The  sedentary  and  monotonous  life 
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to  which  Julia  had  condemned  her- 
self, very  soon  became  insupportable. 
She  in  vain  tried  to  persuade  herself 
that  maternal  attachment  could  con- 
stitute her  happiness.  The  child  she 
loved  could  not  understand  her.  It 
was  yet  insensible  to  the  marks  of  her 
affection;  and  Julia,  when  loading  it 
with  caresses,  was  yet  very  far  from 
thinking  with  an  elegant  poet — that 
it  is  more  delightful  to  love  than  to  be 
loved. 

Sorrowful,  discontented,  and  more.^ 
than  ever  convinced  that  reciprocal 
emotions  and  affections  are  necessary 
to  happiness,  regretting  the  past,  dis- 
gusted with  the  present,  and  no  longer 
daring  to  rely  on  an  uncertain  future, 
her  thoughts  vaguely  wandered  in  the 
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sad  chases,  where  hope  only  can  en- 
lighten the  gloomy  labyrinth.  Julia 
listened  to  its  voice,  smiled  at  the  new 
illusions  it  created  in  her  soul,  and  al- 
ready fancied  them  realised. 

''  I  have  stiJl  friends/'  thought  she 
with  enthusiasm,  ''  and  ^^^i  I  dare  to 
complain  of  my  lot."  * 

She  recollected  Madame  de  Viverais 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Courcy  was  soft- 
ened by  the  affecting  proofs  they  had 
both  given  her  of  their  zeal  and  at* 
tachment,  and  determined  to  return 
their  friendship  with  interest,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  presented  itself  of 
rendering  either  of  them  an  essential 
service. 

On  looking  over  the  list  of  those 
who  had  called  during  her  confinement. 
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Julia  observed  that  De  Courcy  liad 
not  omitted  one  day  to  make  inquiries 
about  her  health.  This  attention  ex- 
cited her  gratitude :  she  gave  orders 
that  in  future  he  was  to  be  excepted, 
when  she  was  denied  to  visitors,  and 
impatiently  awaited  the  hour  when  he 
usually  came ;  but  that  hour,  and  se 
veral  others — in  short,  the  entire  even- 
ing, passed  away,  without  bringing 
De  Courcy ;  and  Julia,  both  vexed 
and  disappointed,  retired  to  bed  greatly 
out  of  humour.  The  next  day  she 
expected  him,  but  with  the  same  re- 
sult; and  she  now  concluded  the  che- 
valier was  tired  of  paying  her  those 
attentions,  which  he  must  naturally 
think  she  was  insensible  to  the  kindness 
of. 
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A  crowd  of  ideas,  equally  weari- 
some and  unpleasant,  now  presented 
themselves  to  her  mind,  and  caused 
her  much  unhappiness.  Her  husband's 
indifference,  and  almost  total  desertion, 
severely  wounded  her  feelings.  She 
would  have  given  the  world  to  have 
again  found  him  kind,  affectionate, 
such  as  he  had  heretofore  been  to  her  ; 
but  the  notion  of  the  slightest  advance 
on  her  part  towards  a  reconciliation, 
or  even  an  explanation,  was  revolting 
to  her  vanity,  and  although  she  accu- 
rately summed  up  her  husband's  er- 
rors, she  carefully  avoided  the  suppo- 
sition that  her  own  conduct  was  at 
least  equally  blameable. 

Sleep    forsook   her   eye-lids   during 
the  early  part  of  the  night,  and  a  se« 
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vere  licad-aclie  succeeded  the  broken 
slumber  she  enjoyed  towards  the  morn- 
ing. The  weather  was  delightful,  and 
thetiir  mild  for  the  season.  Julia  re- 
solved to  try  whether  a  drive  in  the 
Champs  Eljjsees  would  remove  the  pain 
in  her  head.  In  crossing  the  Jiue  St, 
Honorii  some  confusion  amongst  the 
carriages  obliged  her  coachman  to  stop, 
at  which  moment  an  elegant  landau 
was  very  nearly  overturned,  owing  to 
the  driver's  anxiety  to  pass  the  count- 
ess's carriage.  The  screams  of  a  fe- 
male strifck  Julia's  ear;  she  leaned 
forward,  and  perceived  in  the  landau 
a  beautiful  young  woman,  indolently 
reclining  on  the  shoulder  of  a  man, 
whose  features  expressed  the  utmost 
solicitude.     Julia  could  not  restrain  a 
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piercing  shriek,  on  discovering  her  hus- 
band thus  unequivocally  circumstanced. 
Her  looks  v/ere  rivetted  on  De  Mont- 
morency and  the  joung  lady,  vi^ha  still 
remained  in  the  same  attitude.  At 
length,  bursts  of  laughter  induced  her 
to  raise  her  eyes^  when  she  observed 
Rosinval  seated  on  the  driving-seat  of 
the  landau. 

De  Montmorency  at  this  moment 
turned  his  head,  and  cast  a  glance  to- 
wards Julia,  whom  he  had  not  before 
seen  :  surprise  and  shame  were  depicted 
on  his  countenance  ;  he  was  about  to 
speak,  but  the  confusion  among  the 
carriages  having  ceased,  the  landau  at 
the  moment  drove  rapidly  away,  and 
Julia,  although  she  had  lost  sight  of 
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her  husband,  still  heard  the  insulting 
laughter  of  the  hateful  Rosinval. 

Pale,  motionless,  and  scarcely  breath- 
ing, she  could  not  instantly  credit  even 
the  evidence  of  her  senses.  De  Mont- 
morency, faithless,  had  never  once  en- 
tered her  thoughts. 

''  Is  it  possible  !"  said  she,  in  a  low 
voice,  ''  is  it  possible  he  can  love  ano- 
ther!'* The  most  agonizing  sensations 
made  her  heart  palpitate.  *'  Yes," 
she  exclaimed,  ''  from  this  moment  I 
will  despise  him,  and  by  contempt  only 
will  I  punish  his  infidelity.*' 

Giving  herself  up  to  the  most  vehe- 
ment resentment,  her  mind  in  that  state 
when  a  thousand  ideas  succeed,  cross, 
and  perplex  each  other,  Julia  was  un- 
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conscious  that  tears  were  rapidly  flow- 
ing from  her  eyes ;  and  when  her  car- 
riage stopped  in  the  Champs  Eli/sees, 
she  remained  still  seated  in  the  same 
attitude,  without  replying  to  her  ser- 
vant, who^  having  opened  the  door, 
requested  to  know  her  commands.  Soon, 
however,  the  cessation  in  the  motion 
of  the  carriage,  the  crowd  of  people 
walking  under  the  trees,  debating, 
laughing,  and  familiarly  chatting,  fn 
some  measure  diverted  her  attention 
from  herself,  and  she  awoke,  it  may 
be  said,  from  a  frightful  dream  ;  cast 
a  less  indefinite  glance  on  the  objects 
by  which  she  was  surrounded,  left  her 
carriage,  and  mingled  with  the  appa- 
rently happy  multitude,  followed  by 
her  servant.     In  crossing  the  most  fre- 
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qiiented  walk^  in  order  to  reach  a  more 
private  patlij  she  perceived  Madame 
de  Viveraisj  accompanied  by  Do  Cour- 
cy,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  another 
jomig  man^  to  whose  person  Julia  was 
a  stranger.  , 

The  young  countess  was  conversing 
with  much  energy  :  her  animated  ges- 
tures, and  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenancC;,  led  Julia  to  suppose  her  sub- 
ject a  very  interesting  one,  and  the 
attention  of  her  companions  confirmed 
the  supposition.  In  a  moment  she 
raised  her  eyes,  fixed  them  on  Julia, 
and  exclaimed  with  rapidity  — 

"  There  she  is that  is  her — Ah, 

Julia,  how  delighted  I  J^m  to  see  you  ! 
Allow  me  to  introduce  my  husband, 
for  whom  I  solicit  your  good  opinion 
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and  friendship.  If  you  knew  what  I 
owe  him^  I  am  sure  you  would  love 
him,  my  dear ;  it  was  he  who  eman- 
cipated me  from  my  dismal  prison ;  he 
knows  my  innocence ;  he  never  suspects 
me,  and  therefore  I  adore  him,"  she 
said,  making  up  a  pretty  prim  face. 
Then,  without  giving  Julia  time  to 
utter  one  word,  she  with  the  same 
volubility  continued  :  "  Well,  my  dear 
girl,  so  here  you  are  at  last,  released 
from  your  abominable  confinement. — 
How,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  were  you 
able  to  endure  it  ?  I  have  been  a  week 
in  Paris,  and  each  day  have  determined 
to  pay  you  a  visit,  but,  in  truth,  I 
could  not  collect  sufficient  courage.  I 
have  seen  so  much  of  my  dismal  mother- 
in-law,    that  whatever   is  grave   and 
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serious,  infects  me  instantly  with  me- 
lancholy, and  gives  me  a  violent  fit  of 
the  vapours.  Besides,  I  heard  you 
were  in  such   excessive    affliction    for 

the  loss  of  your  old  uncle By  the 

bye,  it  is  said  he  has  left  you  all  his 
fortune — I  am  delighted  at  it,  and 
congratulate  you  from  my  heart;  for 
had  it  been  otherwise  arranged,  those 
riches  too  would  have  soon  been  squan- 
dered away  by  the  magnificent  Castel- 
nau  ;   for  those  creatures  are  ■ 

A  look  from  her  husband  prevented 
her  from  continuing.  Julia  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  chasm  in  the  conversa- 
tion to  thank  the  countess  for  the  kind 
interest  she  had  taken  in  her  happiness, 
and  the  proofs  she  had  given  her  of 
her  friendship^  for  which  she  assured 
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the  countess  she  should  for  ever  be 
grateful. 

''  You  see,  sir/*  said  Madame  de 
Viverais,  interrupting  Julia,  and  ad- 
dressing her  husband ;  "  you  see  how 
she  loves  me — did  I  not  tell  you  she 
was  a  divine  creature  ?" 

During  this  interval  the  Chevalier 
de  Courcy  had  approached  Julia,  and 
with  much  sensibility  expressed  his 
happiness  at  again  seeing  her.  He  told 
her  that  the  little  journey  he  had  taken 
with  M.  and  Madame  de  Viverais  had 
prevented  his  calling  at  her  door  for 
the  last  two  days. 

Almost  stunned  by  Madame  de  Vi- 
verais's  incessant  prattle,  delighted  at 
meeting  the  chevalier,  her  mind  pre- 
possessed with   the   adventure  of  the 
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Undau^  and  filled  with  curiosity  to 
ascertain  what  the  countess  had  meant 
when  she  spoke  of  the  riches  squan- 
dered away  by  the  magnificent  Castel- 
naUj  poor  Julia  seemed  so  agitated^ 
absent,  and  unhappy,  that  the  cheva- 
lier, as  well  as  M.  de  Viverais,  exa- 
mined her  with  surprise.  But  she  was 
so  very  lovely,  her  deep  mourning 
gave  to  her  face  and  figure  so  interest- 
ing an  expression,  that  this  scrutiny 
created  also  their  extreme  admiration. 
The  gentlemen  soon  retired  to  a  little 
distance,  conversing  together  in  a  low 
voice,  and  Madame  de  Viverais  then 
took  one  of  Julia's  hands,  and  drew  it 
under  her  arm,  exclaiming — 

*'  Come,  my  dear,  let  us  leave  these 
gentlemen,  and  chat  at  our  ease.*' 
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''  Most  willingly/'    replied   Julia, 

**  Tell  me,  I  entreat  you,  who  is  the 
if 

*'•  Tellrae,  yourself/'  said  the  count- 
ess, interrupting  her,  "  who  the  rail- 
liner  is  who  made  your  cap,  for  I  ne- 
ver saw  any  thing  half  so  pretty/' 

'^  I  will  give  you  her  address,"  said 
Julia  ;  ''  but  in  mercy  tell  me-—'* 

"  Mind,  Julia,"  replied  the  count- 
ess, with  quickness,  ''  I  hate  all  com- 
pliments; I  never  utter  stupid  things  of 
that  sort;  but  I  cannot  help  owning 
that  you  are  a  very  lovely  creature* 
Indeed,  if  my  face  was  not  of  an  ex- 
actly opposite  style  to  jour's,  I  never 
should  venture  to  be  seen  near  you ; 
but  you  are  dark,  I  am  fair;  you  have 
deep  hazle  eyes,  and  mine,  you  know 
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are    light  blue ;    jour  complexion   is 
ft 

''  Make  no  comparisons,  my  dear 
Alphonsine/'  said  Julia,  interrupting 
her  friend,  ''  they  are  all  to  your  ad- 
vantage, and  1  have  not  sufficient  va- 
nity to  sustain  the  competition." 

"  That  is  gAlkret/'  replied  the  count- 
ess, with  an  affected  diffidence :  ''  you 
really  think — do  you  indeed  believe — 
at  all  events,**  she  added,  with  viva- 
city, *'  the  Castelnau  can  never  stand 
a  comparison  with  you.  She  has  a 
frightful  foot,  a  fat  hand ;  her  figure 
is  coarse  and  inelegant,  and  such  a 
bold  look.  They  talk  of  the  beauty 
of  her  complexion,  but  I  am  certain  she 
uses  white  paint,  like  all  those  kind  of 
creatures.     For  my  part,  I  cannot  con- 
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ceive  how  De  Montmorency  can  pos* 
sibly  prefer  her  to  you." 

Julia  blushed^  turned  pale,  and  in 
wishing  to  assume  an  appearance  of 
calmness,  became  even  more  discon- 
certed and  confused.  She  said,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  to  the  countess : 

''  This  celebrated  Castelnau  is  very 
beautiful,  if  it  is  her  I  have  just  sees; 
but  tell  me,  Alphonsine,  is  she  mar- 
ried ?   Do  you  know  her  ?'* 

''  Indeed,  my  dear,"  replied  Ma- 
dame de  Viverais,  in  a  fit  of  laughter, 
''  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  your*s 
are  rather  whimsical  questions.  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
Madame  Castelnau  never  fails  to  mairry 
whenever  she  finds  a  man  Whose  for- 
tune or  figure  suits  her  convenience  or 
D  3 
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inclination.  In  answer  to  your  other 
question,  I  only  know  lier  from  having 
seen  her  dance  at  the  opera;  and  if^ 
since  your  return  from  the  country^ 
you  had  not  been  quite  so  enamoured 
of  retirement,  you  also  would  have 
seen  the  fascinating  Caslelnau  grace- 
fully figuring  away  in  the  charming 
ballet  of  Telemaquc." 

''  And  does  De  Montmorency  really 
prefer  an  opera-dancer  to  me?"  said 
Julia,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

'^  Oh  fie,  Julia!'*  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame  de  Viverais;  ''  it  is  the  most 
vulgar  thing  in  nature  to  be  jealous ; 
and  I  must  tell  you,  that  a  similar  folly 
would  seriously  inj  ure  you  in  the  world. 
So  far  from  being  jealous,  you  must, 
on  the  contrary,  affect  the  most  calm 
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and  careless  manner;  as  for  myself,  if 
such  a  circumstance  was  to  occur  to 
me,  I  should  rejoice  at  it :  I  would 
ridicule  my  husband  in  all  societies ; 
I  would  caricature;,  and  makeepigrami 
on  him  and  his  dulcinea.  I  should 
shine,  and  be  admired — he  would  be 
laughed  at,  and  despised.  Now  would 
not  all  this  be  delightful  ?'*  added  the 
countess,  renewing  her  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter. ^1 

'*  Oh,  yes,  very  delightful/^  repeated 
Julia,  with  absence  of  mind,  and  try- 
ing to  force  a  smile.  She  then  sank 
into  a  fit  of  musing,  from  which  her 
lively  friend's  volubility  could  not 
withdraw  her.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
complained  of  still  suffering  from  a 
violent  head-ache,  and  after  taking 
d4 
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leave  of  the  countess  and  her  Inisband, 
threw  herself  into  her  carriage,  with- 
out noticing  De  Courcj,  who  had 
presented  his  hand  to  assist  her ;  and 
in  a  state  of  spirits  only  to  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  ascertained 
the  infidelity  of  a  beloved  object,  the 
wretched  Julia  returned  to  the  home 
now  become  hateful  to  her. 

All  the  tumult  and  confusion  that 
vexation,  rag'*,  and  jealousy,  can  pro- 
duce in  a  naturally  proud  disposition, 
was  now  experienced  by  the  unfortu- 
nate Countess  de  Montmorency.  Deep 
sighs  escaped  from  her  tortured  bosom, 
and  broken  sentences  from  her  quiver- 
ing lips,  She  alternately  walked  about 
her  room,  stopt,  clasped  her  hands, 
raised  her  eyes  towards  heaven,  as  if 
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to  implore  fortitude ;  then  threw  her- 
self into  a  chair,  covered  her  face  with 
her  handkerchief,  and  allowed  her  tears 
to  flow. 

''^  Ah!"  said  she,  ^' at  the  moment 
I  am  thus  afflicting  myself,  whilst  my 
heart  is  suffering  this  most  unbearable 
anguish,  Frederic  is  probablj  at  the 
feet  of  his  profligate  mistress ;  perhaps 
he  is  now  swearing  to  devote  himself 
to  her  only,  and  for  ever.  Ah,  no  ! 
no  !  he  never  did  love  me :  a  transient 
preference,  created  and  strengthened 
by  obstacles,  was  the  only  sentiment 
he  felt  for  me,  and  that  fascinating 
opera-dancer  really  possesses  his  heart.^ 
No!"  she  added,  proudly  dashing 
away  the  tears  that  fell  on  her  agitated 
bosom,  ''  I  will  not  endure  this  hurai- 
d5 
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liation — this  shameful  indignity.  Ma- 
dame de  Viverais  was  right,  and  I  will 
follow  her  advice/' 

Julia  now  rang  for  her  attendants, 
placed  herself  at  her  toilet  with  a  de- 
termination to  select  her  dress  and  or- 
naments with  more  than  usual  care: 
the  agitation  of  her  spirits  added  much 
brilliancy  to  her  always  beautiful  eyes, 
and  gave  to  her  whole  countenance  a 
most  fascinating  expression.  She  con- 
sulted the  faithful  glass,  smiled  at  her 
own  image  reflected  by  it,  and  that 
very  evening,  affecting  an  air  of  gaiety 
and  triumph,  she  visited  at  several 
houses,  where  the  reception  she  met 
with  realised  the  sensations  of  which 
she  had  before  only  hsA  assumed  the 
mask. 
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A   young   and   lovely  woman^    de- 
serted by  her  husband,  is  an  object  too 
interesting  to  be  considered   with  in- 
difference by  the!  generality  of  men. 
All  those  who   fancied  they  possessed 
powers  to  please    ( and  vanity  rendered 
the   number    very    considerable)    sur- 
rounded  Julia,    lavished    on    her   the 
most  flattering  praise,  solicited  the  fa- 
vour of  being  admitted  at  her  house, 
of  attending  her  in  her  walks,  at  pub- 
lic places,  and,  in  short,  formed  about 
her  a  little  court,  where,  as  an  abso- 
lute sovereign,  she  dictated  the  laws, 
and  governed  by  a  smile  of  approba- 
tion, or  a  look  of  displeasure.     This 
public  homage,  and  servile  adulation, 
caused  to  Julia  that  species  of  intox- 
ication,   frequently   produced   in    the 
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minds  of  youth  by  gratified  vanity ; 
but  which  fugitive  sensation  differs 
widely  indeed  from  the  pleasures  aris- 
ing from  sentiment Iflattered,  but  not 
satisfied^  she  repelled  reflection,  and 
tried  to  fly  from  herself.  De  Mont- 
morency's infidelity  now  scarcely  re* 
tained  a  place  in  her  recollection — con- 
tempt and  indiflferencc  seemed  to  have 
superseded  her  affection  for  him ;  still 
she  dreaded  thinking  about  him^  and 
sedulously  avoided  a  meeting. 

When  the  attraction  of  a  numerous 
and  brilliant  circle-,  nay,  perhaps^  the 
desire  to  watch  his  wife's  conduct,  in- 
duced the  count  to  remain  at  home, 
Julia,  cold,  absent,  and  reserved,  did 
not  condescend  to  notice  him ;  indeed^ 
she  frequently  appeared  not  to  be  aware 
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of  his  presence.  On  those  occasions 
she  assumed  the  most  infatuating  man- 
nerSj  and  paid  the  most  delicate^  yet 
marked  attention  to  several  young  men, 
"who  all  seemed  anxious  to  anticipate 
her  wisheS;,  and  to  receive  a  smile  as 
the  reward  for  their  devotion  to  her 
will.  Amongst  these  it  was  evident 
that  the  Chevalier  de  Courcy  was  the 
envied  object  of  her  preference. 

De  Montmorency  looked  on,  reflect- 
edj  but  said  nothing.  If  any  one  ad- 
dressed him^  he  smiled  with  apparent 
vacuity  of  mind,  and  without  replying, 
abruptly  quitted  the  room. 

It  was  at  these  periods  he  courted 
the  society  of  the  insinuating  and  trea- 
cherous Rosinvalj  whose  hatred  to  Julia 
being  now  much  more  powerful  than 
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his  former  aftection,  was  anxiouslj 
awaiting  the  period,  when  a  coldness 
between  the  husband  and  wife  would 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  wounding- 
Julia's  heart  in  the  most  tender  part. 

Mild^  eager  to  oblige,  and  even  at- 
tentive to  De  Montmorency,  he  sought 
every  occasion  to  testify  his  friendship 
and  the  sincere  interest  he  took  in  his 
welfare  and  happiness.  He  frequent- 
ed those  places  where  he  was  sure  of 
meeting  the  count,  and  would  often 
bestow  the  most  exaggerated  enco- 
miums on  Julia,  and  then,  pretending 
to  sigh  deeply,  he  would  add : — 

''  How  much,  how  very  much  it  is  to 
be  lamented,  that  so  perfect  an  exterior 
should  be  the  only  gift !  ' 

He  then  stopped,   and  seemed  to  re- 
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pent  of  having  allowed  such  an  ex- 
pression to  escape  his  lips. 

If  De  Montmorency  did  not  notice 
this  affectation  of  mystery,  the  artful 
Rosinval  changed  his  plan.  He  spoke 
with  acrimony  of  the  coquetry  of 
"women^  and  of  their  duplicity  ;  com- 
plained of  being  the  dupe  to  one^  who, 
under  the  mask  of  innocence  and  can- 
dour;,  concealed  the  most  ambitious 
views ;  and  who,  pretending  excessive 
affection,  had,  in  fact^  sacrificed  her 
feelings  to  the  most  vile  interested 
motives. 

Rosinval,  after  observations  like  the 
preceding  ones,  gave  De  Montmorency 
a  look,  meaning  to  express  feeling  and 
compassion,  then  casting  his  eyes  on 
the  ground,  became  silent. 
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*'  I  hope  it  is  not  of  my  wife  jou  2At 
speaking/'  said  De  Montmorency. 

Rosinval  still  remained  silent. 

*'  Sir/'  exclaimed  De  Montmorencj;, 
*' yoxx  must  explain  these  insinuations 
and  half  sentences.  What  is  their 
tendency  ? — An  honest  man  should 
never  be  ambiguous/' 

''  De  Montmorency/'  said  Rosinval^ 
gravely,  "'  you  are  a  little  hasty ;  but 
you  have  too  much  sense  to  be  over- 
come by  the  candour  you  with  so  much 
propriety  claim  ;  I  shall  therefore  speak 
without  disguise;  and  at  once  ask  you^ 
if  you  can  believe  that  a  young 
creature,  so  poor  as  Miss  D'Aubignj 
was,  and  so  truly  wretched  in  her 
aunt's  family  ( who  each  made  her  feel 
her  dependant  situation)  could  really 
marry  you  purely  from  aflfection  ?" 
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De  Montmorency  was  about  to  re- 
ply^ but  he  reflected  a  moment^  and 
casting  down  bis  eyes,  remained  silent. 

''Why/'  continued  Rosinval,  ''  did 
she  at  first  give  me  the  most  flattering 
hopes,  and  encourage  my  attentions^  if 
in  fact  her  heart  was  devoted  to  you  ? 
What  were  her  reasons  for  questioning 
me  so  closely  about  your  fortune,  the 
value  of  your  estates,  and  your  proba- 
ble expectances  ?" 

''  Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  De 
Montmorency,  "  that  Julia  could  be 
so  depraved  as  to '* 

'*  She  sought  eve  ry  occasion  to  con- 
verse with  me  alone,"  continued  Rosin- 
val,  without  seeming  to  remark  the 
count's  excessive  unhappiness.  ''  Aware 
of  the  invincible  dominion  her  beauty 
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had  acquired  over  my  heart,  she  wish- 
ed to  maintain  her  power,  calculating, 
that  if  obstacles,  impossible  to  sur- 
mount, prevented  her  union  with  jou, 
I  should  then  be  a  last  and  honourable 
resource.  Chance,"  added  Rosinva]^ 
rather  confused,  ''  made  me  an  invo- 
luntary witness  of  the  disclosure  of 
your  sentiments  for  her ;  indeed,  she 
told  me  on  the  same  evening,  with  an 
artlessness  of  manner  which  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  be  the  dupe  of,  that 
she  preferred  you  to  me  ;  but  that, 
next  to  you,  I  was  the  man  she  would 
select  from  all  the  world.  Her  confi- 
dence in  me,  and  reliance  on  my  affec- 
tion, the  extent  of  which  I  am  now 
convinced  she  took  every  advantage  of, 
although  at  that  time  I  believed  her 
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quite  a  child  of  nature^  greatly  affect- 
ed me;  and  such  was  the  excess  of  ray 
attachment^  that   the  second  place  in 
her  heart  appeared   to  me  a  supreme 
good;  besides,  I  indulged  in  the  idea 
that  your  mother   would  never  consent 
to  your  marrying  a  young  creature   so 
destitute  of  fortune,  and  consequently 
flattered  myself  that  she  would   some 
day  be  mine.     Whenever    I   was  alone 
with   her  I    ventured   to   express  this 
hope;  she  heard    me  without  displea- 
sure, but  always  wiih  infinite  address 
led  back  the  conversation  to  the  parti- 
culars of  your  fortune^   and  your  ex- 
pectations  from  your  mother  and  the 
baron.     I  will  own  to  you  that  this  ex- 
cessive love  of  rank,    and  anxiety  for 
riches,   insensibly  opened  my  eyes.     I 
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now  began  to  perceive  a  very  unworthy 
motive  for  the  curiosity  I  could  never 
satiate ;  and  when  Madame  de  Seligny 
withdrew  her  niece  from  your  attentions^ 
my  heart  was  but  little  affected  by  her 
absence.  Indeed,  my  dear  De  Mont- 
morency, the  friendship  I  have  ever 
had  for  you,  would  have  induced  me 
to  break  the  promise  I  had  given  to 
the  ambitious  Julia;  and  I  believe  I 
should  have  betrayed  her  sentiments 
and  intentions,  if,  on  the  very  evening 
she  was  carried  off,  I  had  not  received 
an  express  from  one  of  my  relations, 
requiring  my  immediate  presence,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  castle  with- 
out speaking  to  you/' 

Rosinval  thus   concluded  this   false 
and  treacherous   recital,  and  still  De 
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Montmorency  remained  in  a  fit  of 
musing,  totally  unable  to  articulate  a 
word.  He  called  to  mind  Julia's 
mysterious  conduct  whilst  at  St.  Louis, 
and  her  excessive  coafusion  and  agi- 
tation, whenever  he  spoke  to  her  of 
Rosinval.  He  then  recollected  her 
affectionate  expressions,  and  the  artless 
manner  in  which  she  at  first  gave  him 
her  heart;  and  he  could  not  believe  her 
capable  of  such  disgusting  duplicity. 

'•  Sir/*  suddenly  exclaimed  the  al- 
most frantic  De  Montmorency,  ''where 
are  the  proofs,  that,  in  the  shameful 
story  you  have  just  related,  you  have 
strictly  adhered  to  veracity  ?'* 

"  I  have  none,  sir,'*  replied  Ro- 
sinval unmoved,  '*  and  in  your  existing 
state  of  doubt  it  is  certainly  better  to 
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rely  on  your  wife's  candour^  than  on 
the  word  of  a  friend,  who,  however,, 
can  have  no  interest  in  deceiving  you.** 

De  Montmorency  got  up,  and 
walked  about  the  room  in  great 
agitation. 

After  having  thus  left  him  for  some 
time  to  his  own  reflection,  the  traitor 
Rosinval,  in  a  tone  of  affection,  said  to 
him  :  — 

'^  Be  assured,  my  dear  friend,  I  re- 
spect, and  acutely  feel  for  your  sorrow. 
Had  I  for  one  moment  supposed  Julia 
was  still  dear  to  you,  I  should  have 
carefully  guarded  against  the  possi- 
bility of  destroying  the  opinion  you..'* 

"  Unworthy  girl  !"  said  De  Mont- 
morency, with  a  calmness  of  manner 
which   arose    from   mortification    and 
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anger.  ''  Ungrateful  girl  !  but  I  no 
longer  love  her.  Rosinval,  is  she  not 
depraved?'* 

*'  Good  God  V*  said  Rosinval^  look- 
ing at  his  watch^  "  it  is  very  late,  and 
I  promised  the  divine  Castelnau  to 
sup  with  her  to-night.  Shall  I  intro- 
duce jou  there,  dear  Montmorency  ? 
She  is  a  lovely  creature ;  her  conversa- 
tion will  divert  your  mind,  and  break 
the  chain  of  your  reflections.  Wl^t^ 
do  you  say  to  it  ?" 

*"  I  no  longer  love  her  \"  repeated 
De  Montmorency  ;  and  not  aware  that 
he  was  going,  allowed  himself,  with 
the  same  absence  of  mind,  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  carriage  that  was  in 
waiting. 

The  elegant   manners   and    accom- 
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plishments  of  the  celebrated  Castelnau, 
the  numerous  circle  by  which  she  was 
surrounded,  together  with  the  flatter- 
ing reception  she  gave  De  Monttno- 
rencj;,  dazzled  his  understandings  and 
flattered  his  vanity. 

''  You  will  be  greatly  envied/'  said 
Rosinval  in  a  low  voice ;  "^  two  days 
ago  Madame  Castelnau  retired  from 
the  protection  of  the  Prince  de  D.  ; 
%ii#  is  inconsolable;  she  has  not  yet 
made  a  new  election.  You  see  how 
many  there  are  here,  who  aspire  to 
the  happiness  of  pleasing  her,  and  lam 
induced  to  think  it  is  you  she  will  ho- 
nour with  a  preference." 

A  sweet  smile  from  the  presiding 
goddess,  whose  eyes  were  rivetted  on 
his  countenance;,  completely  intoxicated 
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De  Montmorency.     He  drew  near  her, 
said  a  thouaand  soft  nothings — supped 
with  Castelnau  --did  not  forget  to  take 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  delectable 
wine  ever  to   bs  found  at  the  table   of 
this  fashionable  idol;  and  finished  by 
believing  himself  passionately  in  love, 
especially   when  he  perceived  several 
men    equally   distinguished    by   their 
birth   and    fortune,    who    could   with 
difficulty    conceal    the   vexation    they 
experienced  at  having  in  vain  solicited 
the  favours  she  was  now  lavishing  on 
the  fortunate  De  Montmorency. 

Very   soon    De     Montmorency    di^" 
reeled  every  thought   and  act  of  his 
life  to  the  pleasure  of  pleasing  his  fa- 
vourite.    He  presented  her   with  the 
most  magnificent  jewels,   furnished  a 
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bouse  for  her  in  the  most  splendid 
style ;  delighted  in  anticipating  her 
every  wish^  and  in  fulfilling  her  most 
unreasonable  fancies  with  a  boyish 
profusion. 

Rosinval  now  triumphed  :  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  delicacy  of 
the  count's  mind,  and  was  very  sure  he 
never  would  reproach  Julia  with  her 
supposed  depravity  of  sentiment  and 
conduct.  Yet  the  impression  his  vil- 
lainous insinuations  had  made  on  the 
heart  of  the  credulous  De  Montmo- 
rency, waSj  he  was  convinced,  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  undermine  his  do- 
mestic felicity  ;  and  having  thus  de- 
stroyed all  confidence  between  Julia  and 
her  husband,  it  now  only  remained  to 
•eparate  them  entirely  from  each  other. 
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Madame  Castelnau  assisted  him  to 
strike  this  last  blow,  and  it  has  been 
seen  how  sensibly  it  affected  Julia's 
heart. 

She  continued  constantly  to  visit  and 
receive  Madame  de  Viverais,  whose 
lively  conversation^  and  never  fluc- 
tuating spirits,  had  become  necessary 
to  her. 

Relieved  from  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing", whilst  in  the  society  of  the  young 
countess,  she  consulted  with,  and  fol- 
lowed her  advice;  not  that  she  va- 
lued the  opinions  of  this  vain  and 
frivolous  woman,  but  because  she  re- 
quired to  be  withdrawn  from  herself, 
and  no  one  could  guide,  or  rather  drag^ 
hor  through  the  vortex  of  the  great 
e2 
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world    SO   well    as  Madame    de  Vi- 
verais. 

The  Chevalier  de  Courcy  rarely 
quitted  the  two  friends.  Ever  full  of 
life  and  spirits,  he  alternately  delighted 
them  by  the  pla^/fulness  of  his  wit, 
the  poignancy  of  his  satire,  or  the 
wisdom  of  his  observations.  Feeling, 
considerate,  and  obliging  in  his  con- 
duct towards  Julia,  he  by  an  expres- 
sive look  approvedb*  of  whatever  she 
said  or  did,  carefully  watched  each 
sensation  and  impression  that  agitated 
her  bosom,  and  instinctively  shared  in 
every  sentiment  of  her  heart. 

His  society  had  become  necessary 
to  Madame  de  Viverais.  She  was  out 
of  humour,   and   her  spirits  were  de- 
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pressed  if  he  failed  to  come  at  the  ex- 
pected hour ;  but  she  never  spoke  of 
him  to  Julia. 

Julia,  on  the  contrary,  delighted  in 
praising  him^  unaffectedly  expressed 
her  pleasure  at  seeing  him,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  ill-humour  with 
whichj  on  such  occasions^  Madame  de 
Viverais  instantly  changed  the  subject 
of  conversation. 

Insensibly  this  aH^diiy  of  dispOsilioh 
SO  greatly  encreased,  that  whims^  and 
even  incivility,  succeeded  to  the  affec- 
tion she  had  hitherto  shewn  towards 
Julia.  Still,  by  an  unaccountable  ca« 
price,  she  never  left  her  friend,  visited 
her  at  all  hours,  sometimes  indeed  at 
indecorous  ones,  and  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  surprising  her  at  those  rao- 
E  3 
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raents  when  her  presence  was  the  lea»t 
expected.  On  such  occasions  she 
would  dart  a  scrutinizing  glance 
aroundj  and  on  the  slightest  pretence 
search  into  the  most  retired  parts  of 
the  room,  not  seeming  to  be  satisfied 
until  she  had  finislied  this  exami- 
nation. 

Julia,  accustomed  to  her  friend's 
eccentricities,  at  first  paid  but  little 
attention  to  this  sti^ngc  conduct ;  but 
a  marked  continuance  of  it  annoved 
and  offended  her  ;  and  she  did  not  try 
to  conceal  her  displeasure  from  the 
young  countesSj  who  replied  to  her 
observations  by  sarcasms  and  ill-tem- 
pered illiberal  allusions,  which  ef- 
fectually destroyed  Julia's  comfort 
whilst  in  society  with  Madame  de 
Viverais. 
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Having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tract from  the  incoherent  expressions 
of  her  unaccountable  friend  the  real 
motive  for  such  extraordinary  conduct^ 
Julia  felt  infinitely  desirous  of  a  pri- 
vate conversation  with  De  Courcy ; 
but  from  the  countess's  unremitting 
vigilance,  it  became  quite  impossible 
for  her  to  address  the  chevalier,  except 
by  vague  expressions  and  broken  sen- 
tences. Unfortunately  these  obstacles 
encreased  her  desire  to  seethe  chevalier 
alone. 

One  morning,  feeling  her  spirits  un- 
usually depressed,  discontented  with 
herself,  and  every  thing  about  her, 
but  above  all,  anxious  to  avoid  Ma- 
dame de  Viverais,  Julia  resolved  to 
drive  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  the 
E  4 
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hope  that  the  open  air  and  change  of 
scene  would  alter  the  course  of  her  re- 
flections, and  restore  her  mind  to  its 
usual  tone. 

The  silence  and  tranquillity  that 
reigned  in  this  solitary  spot  reminded 
Julia  of  the  walks  she  had  taken  at 
St,  Louisj  and  of  her  excursions  among 
the  mountains  in  Beam,,  when^  accom- 
panied by  the  affectionate  and  elegant 
Isabella^  they  together  occupied  them- 
selves with  anticipation  of  a  delightful 
futurity. 

'^  Dear    and    unfortunate    friend/' 
thought  Julia,  '^thou  art  no  more — 

and  I am  I  happy?"     A  deep  sigfi 

then  escaped  from  her  bosom,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

At  this  moment  the  noise  of  a  car- 
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riage  struck  .her  ear,  and  she  per- 
ceived through  the  trees  a  phjeton 
drawn  bj  two  beautiful  English 
horses.  De  Montmorency^  seated  by 
Madame  Castelnau^  drove  this  elegant 
car;  his  countenance  expressed  his 
happiness.  He  cast  one  glance  on 
Julia,  but  it  conveyed  only  indiffer- 
ence, then  gracefully  managing  the 
reins  of  his  spirited  steeds,  he  quickly 
disappeared  in  the  cloud  of  dust  raised 
by  the  velocity  of  his  carriage  wheels. 
Leaning  against  a  tree,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  Julia  remained 
for  some  time  nearly  motionless.  Her 
husband's  unexpected  presence  had 
dried  her  tears,  and  broken  the  chain 
of  her  ideas.  A  heavy  pain  at  her 
heart,  and  real  grief,  had  superseded 
E  5 
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the  sensation  of  soft  meluntholy  which 
the  recollection  of  her  beloved  Isabella 
had  excited  in  her  soul. 

Tired  of  her  walk,  and  still  more 
■weary  of  a  solitude  that  encreased  her 
pre-disposition  to  indulge  in  distressing 
retrospections,  she  was  slowly  return- 
ing to  her  carriage,  when  several  voices 
in  the  road  which  De  Montmorency 
had  just  taken,  induced  Julia  to  look 
round,  when  she  observed  some  pea- 
sants leading  the  two  beautiful  horses 
she  had  a  few  minutes  before  seen  her 
husband  guide  with  so  much  ease  and 
elegance.  The  excessive  agitation  of 
these  fine  anitnals,  their  bits  covered 
with  foam,  and  the  resistance  they  op- 
posed to  the  men  who  conducted  them, 
greatly   alarmed  Julia.     She  flew   to 
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the  spotj  and  with  a  trembling  voice 
asked  where  the  phaeton  was,  and  what 

had  become  of She  could  not 

conclude  the  sentence,  and  pale  as  death 
she  fell  sinking  to  the  earth. 

One  of  the  countrymen  supported 
her  in  his  arms,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
her  colour  return,  said  :  ''  Madam, 
the  phaeton  you  inquire  about  is  broken 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  my  com- 
rade and  me  caught  these  pretty  crea- 
tures, which  we  are  taking  back  to 
Paris." 

*^^  Great  God!"  exclaimed  Julia, 
"  what  has  happened  to " 

^'  Ob,  madam,"  said  the  peasant, 
interrupting  her,  "  the  fine  gentleman 
and  the  beautiful  lady  who  were  in 
the    carriage   have   had   a   monstrous 
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fright ;  tbey  were  both  thrown  out 

ah  ! — I  dare  say  more  than  a  hundred 
yards ;  then  the  horses  flew  at  a  fine 
rate^  smashed  the  carriage  to  pieces^ 
and  at  last  we  caught  them.  I  thought 
at  first  they  were  both  dead  ;  the 
pretty  lady  is  none  the  worse,  but  the 
gentleman  is  badly  hurt  I  fear." 

Julia,  scarcely  able  to  breathe,  said, 
"  Oh  !  tell  me  where  he  is:  where 
have  they  taken  him  to  ?'' 

^' Why,  they  have  carried  him  to  an 
inn,  down  there,  close  toLongchamp/* 
replied  the  peasant  bluntly.  ''  I  say, 
carried  him ;  for  by  my  faith,  he  was 
whiter  than  a  corpse,  and  neither 
stirred  hand  nor  foot.  I  and  Francois 
here  were  working  in  the  vineyard, 
and  we  both   ran  as  fast  as  our  legs 
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would  take  us,  when  we  heard  the 
screams  of  the  young  lady,  who  cried, 
poor  soul,  like  a  Magdalen.  Oh  1  it 
did  me  good  to  see  her,  hating  the 
trouble  she  was  in,  for  she  does  so 
love  her  husband.  Oh  !  she  is  a  fine 
lady." 

Julia  sighed,  and  hastening  to  her 
carriage,  gave  orders  to  be  driven 
with  all  possible  speed  to  the  inn  de- 
scribed by  the  countryman. 

A  convulsive  shivering  agitated  her 
limbs.  De  Montmorency  wounded— 
perhaps  dangerously  so,  was  the 
mournful  spectacle  she  must  prepare 
herself  to  witness.  How,  she  thought, 
would  he  endure  her  presence^  and 
with  whom  should  she  find  him. 

These  were  the  agonizing  reflections 
that  agitated   her  bosom   during   her 
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drive  to  the  inn.  On  arriving  there 
she  got  out  of  her  carriage,  and,  sup- 
ported by  one  of  her  people,  entered 
the  house. 

^'  The  persons  jou  inquire  for,  ma- 
dam/'    said    the   master    of  the   inn, 
*'  have  this  moment  left  this   on  their 
return  to  Paris.     By  good   fortune  a 
hackney  coach  happened  to  pass  by,  in 
which  the    lady  placed    the  wounded 
gentleman,    who   had    just    recovered 
from  his  fainting   fit.     She  supported 
him  with  all  the  pillows  and  cushions 
we   could  collect  together  ;  so  that  he 
will   scarcely  feel   the  motion  of   the 
carriage,  and  I  am  convinced  that  this 
good  arrangement,  together    with  his 
dear    lady's    anxiety   for  his   comfort, 
will  cause  his  removal  to    be  as  easy 
as  if  he  had  been  conveyed  in  a  litter. '* 
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Julia  once  more  sorrowfully  got 
into  her  carriage^  and  returned  to 
Paris.  The  hope  of  overtaking  the 
deplorable  object  of  her  solicilude 
made  her  each  moment  look  out  at 
the  window  ;  but  wiether  De  Mont- 
morency's carriage  had  taken  another 
road^  or  that  he  had  stopped  on  the 
way^  Julia  reached  the  suburbs  with- 
out having  seen  or  heard  of  him.  Not, 
however^  doubting  that  her  husband 
would  return  to  his  own  house,  she 
eagerly  hastened  home  to  prepare  for 
his  reception.  On  her  arrival  she  sent 
for  two  eminent  surgeons,  and  waited^ 
with  an  agitation  of  mind  not  to  be 
described,  their  opinion  of  the  unfor- 
tunate De  Montmorency. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  still  he 
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did  not  come.  Julia,  extremely  un- 
easy, determined,  notwithstanding  her 
repugnance  to  any  interference  with 
such  a  woman,  to  send  to  Madame 
Castelnau's  house  ;  and  during  the  in- 
terval of  her  messenger's  absence,  she 
remained  constantly  at  the  window, 
attentively  listening  to  the  slightest 
noise. 

After  having  thus  spent  half  an 
hour,  suffering  all  the  misery  of  sus- 
pense and  apprehension,  she  saw  a 
carriage  enter  her  court-yard,  and 
knowing  Madame  de  Viverais's  livery, 
she  hastily  rang  the  bell,  and  gave 
orders  to  be  denied  to  the  countess. 

"  I  will  not  be  at  home  to  any  one/' 
she  added,  *' except  the  Chevalier  de 
Ceurcy.'^ 
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The  servant  had  scarcely  left  her^ 
when  a  loud  noise  was  heard  in  the 
hall,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards 
Madame  de  Viverais  hurried  into  the 
room  followed  b^  the  cheyalier/ 

"  I  am  indeed  very  sorry,  madam/* 
said  the  countess,  with  both  spleen  and 
rage  in  her  mar.ner,  '^  to  occasion  by 
my  presence  any  interruption  to  your 
assignation  with  M.  de  Courcy :  he 
came  to  your  door  at  the  moment  your 
servants  were  obeying  an  order  of 
your*s,  which  did  not  extend  to  him  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  pointed  in- 
sultjithink  it  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that 
you  time  your  appointments  badly,  for 
perhaps  you  may  not  be  aware  that  the 
Count  de  Montmorency  is  mortally 
wounded,  owing  to  a  fall  out  of  his 
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carriage  ;  and,  now  as  the  condale- 
ments  in  my  power  to  offer  might  be 
considered  troublesome,  I  will  leave 
to  this  gentleman  the  care  of  reconcil- 
ing ie  jou^this  accident^  and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  his  deriving  much  gratifi- 
cation from  such  an  effort  of  friend- 
ship.'' 

On  concluding  this  speech,  Madame 
dc  Viverais  cast  an  ironical  glance  on 
Dc  Courcy,  hastily  left  the  room^  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  attending  to 
Julia,  who  entreated  her  to  stop,  and 
tell  her  where  De  Montmorency  then 
was.  and  from  whom  she  had  received 
the  account  of  the  accident. 

"  Chevalier/'  exclaimed  Julia,  ex- 
tremely disordered,  ''  she  is  right — it 
is  too   true — my  unfortunate  husband 
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is  wounded — but  heaven  in   its   mercy 
preserve  me  from  the  dreadful  misfor- 
tune.... Cruel  woman,   how    unfeelingly 
did  she  fell  me  he  is  mortally '* 

Julia,  unable  to  finish  the  sentence, 
melted  into  tears. 

The  chevalier,  almost  stupid  with 
horror,  remained  a  few  minutes  silent ; 
but  Julia's  excessive  grief  soon  restored 
his  reculioction^  and  he  then  requested 
an  explanation  of  what  he  had  just 
heard. 

Julia  told  him  of  her  having  seen 
the  pheeton,  and  the  particulars  com- 
municated to  her  by  the  peasant ;  also 
of  her  fruitless  drive  to  the  inn,  from 
whence  they  had  only  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore her  arrival  conveyed  De  Mont- 
morency.    ''Alas !"  she  added,  '' he  is 
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Without   doubt   at   the  house  of   hcfir 
he   prefers  to   me!'*  and  her  tears  en- 
\^ creased. 

The  chevalier  seemed  absorbed  in 
thought.  ''  Fortunate  De  Montmo- 
rency !"  he  at  length  said  in  a  low 
voice;  ''  what  would  I  not  give  to 
excite  such, ,,. madam/*  he  added 
more  calmly,  ^*  what  I  have  just  heard 
relieves  in  some  degree  my  apprehen- 
sions about  the  count,  and  above  all,  I 
entreat  you  not  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  exaggerated  account,  so  cruelly  re- 
lated by  ?*Iadame  de  Viverai?.  You 
know  she  is  frivolous,  giddy,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  malicious  and  resentful ; 
besides,  she  has  not  seen  De  Montmo- 
rency ;  and  I  need  not,  my  dear  ma- 
dam,    tell    you,    that    an    unpleasant 
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report  is  added  to  by  every  person  M'ho 
relates  it,** 

Julia  listened  with  absence  of  mind 
to  the  chevalier:  he  in  vain  tried  to 
calm  her  uneasiness :  at  length  the 
servant  she  had  sent  to  Madame  Cas- 
telnau's  returned.  Julia  had  not  courage 
to  interrogate  him;  DeCourcy  relieved 
her  from  this  painful  task^  but  the  in* 
formation  he  received  v/a.s  very  un- 
satisfactory. No  one  had  seen  the 
count  since  the  morning.  Madame 
Castelnau  herself^  whom  he  had  taken 
out  in  his  carriage,  was  -»«t  tet  re- 
turned home^  and  her  people  were  igno- 
rant of  any  intelligence  concerning 
either  of  them. 

The  utmost  agitation  and  alarm  were 
now  depicted  on  Julia's  countenance; 
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she  got  up,  w^ilkcd  about,  then  threw 
herself  into  a  chair,  repeating  with  an 
accent  of  terror  and  wretchedness: — 

'^'-What  is  become  of  him  !  Great 
God  !  what  is  become  of  him;  where 
can  he  be  ?  Chevalier,  I  will  go — I 
will  return  to  Longchamp,  and  stop 
at  every  house  on  my  way  there." 

She  on  saying  these  words  rang  the 
bell  to  order  her  horses. 

''I  entreat  you,  dearest  madam," 
replied  De  Courcy,  '*  to  calm  yourself: 
allow  me  to  make  the  necessary  in*- 
quiries;  ai»d  De  Montmorency  may 
come  home;  surely  he  will  desire  to  be 
here,  and  I  am  certain  you  will  see  the 
propriety  of  remaining  in  your  house 
to  receive  him.  Rely  on  my  zeal,  my 
friendship,    for     your    husband,    and 
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devotion  to "  lie  suddenly  stopped, 

and  then  said  : — ^'  I  promise  jou  not 
to  return  without  information  of  De 
Montmorencj." 

"  Go  then,  ray  dear  chevalier/'  ex- 
claimed Julia  ;  '^  take  my  carriage — 
kill  my  horses,,  if  it  is  necessary,  and 
oh !  do  not  allow  me  long  to  endure 
the  agony  of  suspense." 

De  Courcy  was  already  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  :  he  jumped  into 
the  carriage,  which  set  oft'  at  full 
speed. 

After  three  hours  of  expectation, 
each  minute  of  which  seemed  incalcu- 
lably tedious,  the  chevalier  returned, 
and  exclaimed  to  Julia,  who  hastened 
Jto  meet  him  : 

**^I   have    found    him;   he    is   well; 
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that  is^  as  well  as  is  possible  after  a 
painful  operation/' 

*' Butwhere  is  he  ?*'  said  Julia,  in- 
terrupting him.  "  Whj  has  he  not 
been  brought  here  ?'* 

De  Courcy  looked  down,  and  re- 
ipained  silent. 

"Chevalier,"  continued  Julia,  "  do 
not  keep  me  in  this  torture,  but  an- 
swer my  questions.'* 

''  De  Montmorency  has  broken  his 
arm,'*  replied  De  Courcy,  ^'and  has  a 
contusion  on  his  head  :  he  suflered  con- 
siderably from  the  ii;otion  of  the  car- 
riage, and  Madame  Castelnau  hat 
taken  him  to  a  cottage  she  has  at  the. 
entrance  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne." 

''It  is  well,"  said  Julia,  turning 
pale:  "he   is   with  his   mistress,  and 
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without  a  doubt  that  woman's  care 
will  alleviate  his  sufferings,  which  my 
presence  might  perhaps  have  encreased." 

A  profound  silence  succeeded  these 
words.  De  Courcy  seemed  pensiye^, 
and  Julia  could  with  difficulty  restrain 
her  tears ;  but  endeavouring  to  assume 
a  tranquillity  she  was  far  from  expe- 
riencing, she  entreated  the  chevalier  to 
relate  evih-y  particular  concerning  his 
visit  to  De  Montmorency. 

''  When  the  servant  you  sent  to  Ma- 
dame Castelnau's/*  replied  the  cheva- 
lier, ''  returned  with  the  account  of 
her  and  Frederic's  absence,  I  recol- 
lected that  she  had  a  small  house  just 
out  of  the  gates,  to  which  I  concluded 
she  had  conveyed  him ;  of  ijoyrse,  I 
instantly  resolved  to  go  there,  and  on 
yoh.  IV,  F 
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reaching  the  door,   I  observed  a  car- 
riage draw  up,    which   had  preceded 
mine  only  two  minutes — Rosinval  got 
out  of  it.     It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  that  man  since  the  ridiculous    in- 
cident you  are  acquainted  with.     He 
gave  me  a  hasty  glance,  and  after  an 
attentive  examination  of  jour  carriage 
and  people,  he  entered  the  house,  of 
which  the  door  was  immediately  closed. 
I  knocked  for   a  long   time,    wishing 
also  to  be  admitted  ;  at  length,  a  porter 
told  me  through  a  wicket  that  his  mis- 
tress was  not  visible  to  any  one. 

"  It  is  not  your  mistress  I  want,*  I 
replied,  with,  I  fear,  ill  humour:  'I 
wish  to  see  the  Count  de  Montmorency, 
who  is  in  this  house/ 

'^  Sir,'   replied  the  porter,  '  I  trust 
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you  will  excuse  me,  but  I  have  pe- 
remptory orders  to  refuse  admittance 
to  every  one,  except  the  intimate  friends 
of  the  family.' 

"^  Well !'  I  exclaimed  ;  '  go  and  tell 
De  Montmorency  that  the  Chevalier 
de  Courcy  wishes  to  speak  to  him^  and 
if  it  is  necessary^  add,  that  I  come  from 
tlie  countess,  his  wife.* 

"  The  porter  replied  that  he  would 
obey  ine,  and  closed  the  wicket.  Some 
minutes  after  he  left  me  another]  ser- 
vant opened  tlie  house-door,  and  si- 
lently conducted  me  to  an  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor,  where  I  found  De 
Montmorency  laid  on  a  chaise  lougne, 
supported  by  his  two  surgeons.  His 
arm  was  set,  and  they  weie  going  to 
dress  the  wound  on  his  head. 


f2 
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''  I  am  grateful,  my  dear  Albert/ 
said  lie^  in  a  feeble  voice,  '  for  this 
attention  ;  I  feel  better,  much  better. 
These  gentlemen,'  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  surgeons,  '  have  performed  the 
painful  operation  I  have  just  endured 
with  infinite  judgment,  and  I  hope, 
success/ 

*'  Dear  Frederic  !  *  I  said,  greatly 
affected ;  for  his  extreme  paleness,  and 
resigned  manner,  excited  all  my  com- 
passion. De  Montmorency  held  out 
the  hand  he  had  the  use  of,  which  I 
pressed  between  both  of  mine.  We  each 
remained  some  moments  silent,  during 
which  interval  the  surgeons  examined 
his  head,  and  pronounced  the  contu- 
sion to  be  in  no  way  dangerous. 

"•  Does  Julia  know  of  the  accident 
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that  has  happened  to  me?*  said  the 
count. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friend/  I  replied, 
'  and  His  at  her  request  I  am  now  here.' 

''  I  suppose  she  disliked  the  trouble 
of  coming  herself?'  he  added,  with 
asperity, 

*'  I  hastened  to  interrupt  him,"  con-r 
tinued  De  Courcy,  ''  and  then  informed 
him  of  every  particular,  madam,  rela- 
tive to  your  morning's  vralk,  excessive 
anxiety,  the  little  success  Ihat'attended 
all  your  researches,  and,  in  short,  your 
determination  to  recommence  them^ 
when  I  offered  to  become  your  deputy  ; 
for  my  dear  Montmorency,'  said  I.  in 
a  low  voice,  '  concluding  that  you  was 
here,  I  wished  to  spare  the  young 
countess  the  mortification  of  coming 
vS 
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to  this  house  before  I  had  ascertained 
whether  it  vras  possible  for  her  to  avoid 
the  sight  of  a  person  xvhom  your  wife 
ought  not  to  find  performing  those 
duties  which  it  is  her  exclusive  pri- 
vilege to  fulfil.' 

^' It  is  all  very  right,  chevalier/ 
replied  De  Montmorencj^  giving  uio 
a  look  that  seemed  rather  extraordi- 
nary ;  '  you  are  a  provident  and  very 
zealous  friend;  but  I  will  trouble  you 
to  tell  the  countess  that  I  beg  she  will 
not  take  the  trouble  of  coming  here. 
I  hope  to  be  conveyed  home  to-morrow 
night,  and  in  the  mean  time  she  shall 
receive  an  hourly  bulletin  of  the  state 
of  my  health.* 

^'  I  was  just  going  to  make  some 
rather  severe  observations  on  this  strange 
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conversation,"  continued  the  chevalier, 
"  but  the  presence  of  Madame  Castel. 
nau  and  Rosinval^  who  at  that  mo- 
ment entered  the  room,  condemned  me 
to  silence. 

'*"  A  fesv  minates  afterwards  I  took 
my  leave  of  De  Montmorency,  who 
coldly  bade  me  farcvvel,  without  ex- 
pressing any  wish  for  a  repetition  of 
my  visit,  and  I  left  him,  I  will  own  to 
you,  madam,  much  displeased  with 
his  manner." 

''  But  he  received  his.  mistress  witiv 
kindness,  no  doubt?"   said  Julia. 

De  Courcy  remained  silent, 

''  ^Tisweli,"  she  added,  with  quick- 
ness :  *^  he  may  rest  assured  that  I  will 
not  annoy  him  with  my  presence,  but 
will  patiently  wait,  yes,  indeed,  very 
f4 
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patiently,  until  he  condescends  to  ac- 
cept of  my  attentions/* 

The  chevalier  now  tried  to  give  the 
conversation  another  turn^  but  Julia 
always  led  it  back  to  De  Montmorency, 
and  with  the  affectation  of  carelessness 
and  indifference,  asked  a  thousand 
questions  about  her  rival. 

''  That  worthless  Rosinval,'*  she  ex- 
claimed, "  will  perhaps  dare  to  insult 
me  with  his  hateful  presence  even  in 
my  own  house,  and  I  must  patiently 
endure  the  sight  of  a  being  I  so  infi- 
nitely detest,  and  who,  I  know,  is  my 
implacable  enemy." 

''  I  cannot  comprehend,*'  replied  Dc 
Courcy,  ''  what  it  is  that  so  forcibly 
attracts  De  Montmorency  to  that  despi- 
cable  man/* 
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"  Ah !  my  dear  chevalier/'  said  Ju- 
lia^ interrupting  hiin^  *'  how  many 
points  there  are  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  my  poor  Frederic  that  seem;, 
and  in  fact  are^  incomprehensible  !  I 
thought  I  knew  him^  but  I  was  mis- 
taken, cruelly  mistaken/' 

Tears  now  escaped  from  her  eyes, 
which  she  hastily  wiped  away,  and 
then  made  an  effort  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  composure,  but  her  varying 
colour,  and  suppressed  sighs,  too  plainly 
shewed  the  anguish. of  her  heart. 

This  painful  struggle  between  anger, 
and  the  remains  of  affection  for  her 
husband,  agitated  her  spirits,  and  se- 
riously affected  her  health :  she  com- 
plained of  a  severe  head-ache,  and  en- 
treated the  chevalier  to  leave  her.  He 
f5 
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obeyed,  but  bis  looks  expressed  so 
mucb  sensibility,  and  be  seemed  so 
dejected  wben  he  took  bisleave^  that 
Julia's  soul  was  touched,  and,  notwith- 
standing her  many  causes  of  affliction, 
she  experienced  a  pleasurable  sensation 
from  the  knowledge  that  one  beings 
existed,  who  felt  for^  and  participated 
in  her  sorrows. 

"  Ah  \"  said  she,  sighing,  ''  I  have 
still  a  friend — a  sincere  and  invaluable 
friend,  and  I  ought  not  to  repine  at 
niy  fate/' 

De Montmorency  punctiially  adhered 
to  his  promise,  and  constantly  sent  re- 
ports of  his  health  to  his  wife.  The 
last  bulletin  conveyed  the  distressing 
intelligence  of  the  fever  having  mate- 
rially encreased^   which   rendered   the 
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possibility  of  his  removal  uncertain. 
Julia^  regardless  of  the  count's  prohi- 
bition, now  determined  to  visit  him^, 
even  in  the  house  of  his  mistress;  but 
at  the  moment  she  was  stepping  into 
her  carriage,  De  Montmorency  was 
brought  into  the  court-yard  in  a  sedan 
chair,  attended  by  two  servants. 

Julia's  first  impulse  was  to  fly  to 
him,  and  make  affectionate  inquiries 
about  his  health,  but  her  heart  was 
chilled,  by  De  Montmorency  saying — 

"  I  perceive,  madam,  that  although 
you  expected  me  here,  your  carriage  is 
in  w^aiting  to  take  you  from  home,  and 
I  ht^  my  arrival  may  not  prevent ■" 

*'  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  Julia, 
interrupting  him;  ''  I  was  going....  to 
Madame  Castelnau's,''  she  added,  m  a 
tremulous  voice. 
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De  Montmorency  looked  at  her  with 
astonishment,  and  without  uttering  one 
word  went  to  his  own  room,  supported 
bj  the  two  servants  who  had  accom- 
panied him. 

Julia  remained  a  few  minutes  in  the 
dining-room  to  recover  herself  from 
the  agitation  occasioned  by  her  hus- 
band's unexpected  return,  and  when 
she  went  to  the  count's  apartment,  a 
frigid  indifference  and  a  perfect  calm- 
ness dwelt  on  her  countenance. 

This  was  the  first  moment  in  which 
they  had  been  alone  for  nearly  fifteen 
months,  and  the  society  of  each  other 
seemed  equally  to  distress  axd  embar- 
rass them  both.  De  Montmorency  ex- 
pressed an  inclination  for  that  rest  so 
necessary  in  his  very  weak  state  ;  and 
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Julia^  eagerly  replying  that  sleep  would, 
more  than  medicine,  contribute  to  his 
recovery,  hastily  rang  for  her  husband's 
valet,  and  immediately  left  the  room. 

Six  weeks  thus  passed,  in  a  way  truly 
unpleasant  to  Julia,  who,  whenever 
she  visited  the  invalid,  was  accompa- 
nied by  her  little  girl,  whose  presence 
in  some  measure  obviated  the  restraint 
and  awkwardness  she  always  expe- 
rienced, whenever  she  found  herself 
alone  with  the  count.  ' 

De  Montmorency  appeared  to  doat 
on  little  Isabella,  and  particularly  de- 
lighted in  bearing  her  first  attempts  to 
express  her  filial  affection.  The  ami- 
able disposition  of  this  child  already 
began  to  unfold  itself:  both  her  mind 
and  features  seemed  to  be  formed  on 
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the  model  of  her  interesting  and  iinfor- 
tunale  aunt. 

Julia's  cyts  would  frequently  over- 
flow, when  the  reflection  obtruded  it- 
self;,  that  she  no  longer  possessed  the 
aff*ections  of  her  child's  father.  How 
ardently^  at  such  moments^  did  she 
wish  to  share  those  caresses  lavished 
on  her  darling  girl  I  but  her  pride  re- 
volted at  tlie  idea  of  an  opera-dancer 
being  preferred  to  her,  and  she  endea- 
voured to  steel  her  heart  against  every 
soft  sensation. 

Whenever  Rosinval  visited  the  count 
(which  he  regularly  did  every  day) 
she  instantly  rose  from  her  seat^  took 
her  child's  hand,  and  with  the  dignity 
of  insulted  virtue  left  the  room. 

De  Courcy  never  allowed  one  evening 
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to  pass  without  seeing  his  friend,  and 
each  dav  encreased  the  good  opinion 
Julia  had  ever  entertained  of  him.  She 
sometimes  spoke  to  him  of  Madame  de 
Viverais,  whose  visits  had  entirely 
ceased,  but  he  always  either  changed 
the  subject;,  or  vaguely  replied,  that 
his  cousin's  eccentricities  never  sur- 
prised him. 

One  evening,  when  he  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual  called  on  his  friend^ 
the  latter  appeared  grave,  full  of 
thought^  and  scarcely  took  any  part  in 
the  conversation.  Julia  left  the  gen- 
tlemen for  a  few  minutes,  and  De 
Montmorency's  determined  silence^  and 
evident  ill  humour,  at  length  induced 
the  chevalier  to  say — 

''  I    cannot^    ray  dear   friend,    any 
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longer  forbear  to  express  my  iinhap- 
piness  at  the  gravity  and  discontent  so 
apparent  on  vour  countenance^  and  in 
your  manners.  Do  jou  dislike  my  vi- 
sits ?  or  am  I  to  suppose  that  your 
hearty  which  has  so  strangely  eman- 
cipated itself  from  love^,  has  also  ceased 
to  acknowledge  the  sacred  rights  of 
friendship  ?" 

"  It  is  rather  singular/'  replied  De 
Montmorency,  '^  but  the  very  reproaches 
you  address  to  me  are,  in  my  opinion, 
applicable  to  yourself.  Which  of  us 
is,  at  this  moment,  acting  with  the 
most  duplicity  towards  the  other  ? 
Heretofore,  you  had  no  concealments 
from  me — now,  *tis  from  public  report 
I  learn  that  you  have  broken  the  silken 
fetters  which  bound  you  to  your  lovely 
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cousin,  and  that  your  heart  and  soul 
is  devoted  to  another.  This  mystery 
to  your  friend  is  not  kind,  Albert/' 

Here  De  Montmorency  fixed  a  pe- 
netrating look  on  De  Courcy's  lace. 
The  chevalier  seemed  confused ;,  and 
still  playing  with  the  seals  attached  to 
his  watch-chain,  he  replied  with  he- 
sitation :  — 

''  I  am  aware  that  my  aiTair  with 
Rosinval  has  allowed  the  world  to 
suppose  tlie  existence  of  an  intimate 
connexion  between  Madame  de  Vive- 
rais  and  myself;  but,  however  flattered 
I  may  be  by  the  preference  with  which 
my  cousin  has  (sometimes  very  un- 
guardedly) honoured  me,  I  will  give 
you  my  sacred  word  that  no  woman, 
•60  light,  inconsistent,  and  capricious^ 
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as  is  the  Countess  de  Viverais,  will 
ever  find  the  way  to  mj  heart. 

''  The  ridiculous  observations  she 
is  weak  enough  now  to  make  relative 
to  my  conduct,  will  entirely  fail  in 
their  intended  eftect^  and  her  absurd 
jealousy  arises  more  from  wounded 
vanity  than  from  a  sentiment  which  slie 
is  incapiible  of  knowing  the  delicacy, 
and  consequently  the  delight  of.'* 

*'  Madame  de  Viverjiis  and  Julia/' 
said  De  Montmorency,  ''  used  tt>  be 
sincerely  attached  to  each  other,  and 
almost  inseparable;  and/*  he  added, 
smiling,   ''  I  never  see  her  here  now." 

'^  My  dear  fellow/'  said  the  cheva- 
lier, hastily  interrupting  him^  "  I  hope 
you  do  not  expect  me  to  be  accountable 
for,  or  even  to  explain  the  causes  of 
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all  Madame  de  Viverais's  whimsica- 
lities?'* 

*"'  De  Courcy/*  replied  the  county 
*'  I  am  pretty  much  of  Madame  de 
Sevigny's  opinion  :  '  The  public  is  nei- 
ther mad  nor  unjust.'  I  perceive  that 
rumour  is  correct  as  to  part  of  your 
secref,  and  you  must  tell  me  i\\e  re- 
mainder. You  know  I  am  prudent^ 
and  may  therefore  very  safely  confide 
to  me  the. name  of  your  beloved,  for  I 
am  aware  that  she  must  have  more 
than  common  merits  to  attract  your 
good  opinion,  and  retain  your  exclusive 
devotion." 

Julia  at  this  moment  entered  the 
room;  both  the  gentlemen  changed  co- 
lour^  and  seemed  equally  disconcerted. 

Several  visitors  were  now  successively 
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anaounced.  De  Montmorency  soon  re- 
gained his  usual  tranquillity,  and  the 
chevalier  hastily  took  his  leave. 

Julia^  during  her  husband's  confine- 
ment, had  remained  constantly  at  home, 
and  had  only  admitted  a  few  chosen 
friends ;  but  as  soon  as  the  count  be- 
came convalescent,  she  once  more  en- 
tered into  the  vortex  of  fashionable 
life.  The  rigid  accuracy  with  which 
she  had  fulfilled  her  duty  to  her  hus- 
band conciliated  the  esteem  of  all  ra- 
tional women,  and  excited,  more  than 
ever,  the  admiration  .of  the  men. — 
Adored,  followed,  and  caressed,  she 
endeavoured  to  persuade  herself  that 
she  was  at  length  happy;  but  she 
avoided  solitude,  for  she  still  dreaded 
reflection. 
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One  evening  at  the  opera  her  lovelj 
figure  and  elegant  dress  attracted  ge- 
neral admiration  ;  but  the  celebrated 
Castelnau  appeared  on  the  stage — every 
eye  was  directed  towards  her,  and  the 
loud  and  reiterated  applause  announced 
that  she  alone  would  now  ^x  the  pub- 
lic attention.  Julia,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  audience,  admired  the  elegant 
attitudes  and  inimitable  graces  of  this 
infatuating  woman,  and  De  Montmo- 
rency's dereliction  seemed  almost  par- 
donable. She  took  up  her  opera-glass, 
and  directed  her  looks  towards  the  pit, 
intending  to  ascertain  whether  his  pride 
and  happiness,  at  possessing  such  a 
woman,  were  depicted  on  his  counte- 
nance, but  the  search  was  a  vain  one— 
De  Montmorency  was  not  there. 
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A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  gentle- 
man of  her  acquaintance  came  into 
her  box. 

''  The  celebrated  Castelnau/*  said 
he,  ''  this  evening  tries  to  surpass  her- 
self: her  uncommon  exertion  is  I  sup- 
pose occasioned  by  the  presence  of  her 
illustiious  lover,  whom  of  course  she 
wishes  to  captivate." 

'^  He  is  not  here  to-night/' replied 
Julia,  who,  not  having  paid  anj  atten- 
tion to  the  epithet  of  illustrious,  merely 
supposed  that  he  of  course  alluded  to 
De  Montmorency. 

''  Pardon  me,'*  said  the  gentleman^, 
*'  he  is  indeed  here :  the  Landgrave  of 
H.  is  in  the  box  exactly  opposite  to 
jour's.'^ 

''  The  Landgrave  of  H/'  exclaimed 
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Julia  with  surprise,  and  raising  her 
ejeSj  towards  the  box  her  corr.panion 
pointed  out,  perceived  a  man  of  about 
forty,  dressed  most  rnagnificentlj, 
whose  bosom  was  covered  with  stars^ 
ribbons,  crosses,  and  all  the  insignia  of 
honours  and  nobility. 

''  I  did  not  thi.ik,'*  added  Julia, 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  ''  that  this 
illustrious  personage  was  Madame 
Castelnau's  lover/^ 

She  now  inquired  into  the  particu- 
lars of  this  connexion,  and  learned 
that  only  on  the  preceding  day  had 
this  goddess  x)f  fashion  determined  to 
accept  the  homage,  and  splendid  settle- 
ments tendJci  by  the  enamoured  Land- 
grave, to  whom  she  had  sacrificed  ano- 
ther,   less  opulent  lover. 
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Completely  absorbed  in  Iier  own 
reflections^  Julia  paid  no  attention  to 
the  scene  before  her,  and  the  moment 
the  ballet  was  concluded,  she  hastened 
home,  entirely  forgetful  of  a  promise 
she  had  made  to  sup  at  a  house  where 
her  presence  formed  the  delight  of  the 
party. 

*'  Is  the  count  returned  ?"  said  she  to 
the  servants  whom  she  saw  in  the  hall. 

'*  Yes  madam,"  replied  her  husband's 
valet,  '^  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  my 
lord  has  not  been  out  of  his  apartments 
to-day  ;  and  I  have  orders  not  to  admit 
any  person,  excepting  M.  De  Rosin- 
val.*' 

Julia,  without  answering  one  word, 
lightly  tripped  up  stairs,  and  passing 
through  the  drawing-room,  flew  to  her 
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own  bed-chamber  :  there  she  experi- 
enced a  sensation  impossible  to  describe; 
it  was  not  joy,  for  deep  sighs  escaped 
from  her  bosom,  but  it  was  a  species 
of  comfort  and  ease,  a  degree  of 
relief,  in  short,  an  anticipation  of  hope 
which  she  was  fearful  of  indulging : 
still  her  mind  incessantly  reverted  to 
the  same  subject,  and  she  felt  anxi- 
ous to  be  alone. 

After  dismissing  her  attendants,  she 
remained  plunged  in  the  most  profound 
meditation.  Be  Montmorency,  grieved, 
unhappy,  inconsolable^  never  once 
occurred  to  her  imagination — but  De 
Montmorency,  greatly  punished  fur 
his  infidelity,  anxious  to  throw 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  entreat  her  for- 
giveness, and  a  return  of  her  affection, 

vol.  IV,  G 
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Such  was  the  picture  delineated  by  her 
wounded  vanity ;  she  reserved  all  her 
compassion  for  herself,  determined  not 
to  alter  her  manners  towards  her  hus- 
band, or  to  advance  one  step  towards  a 
reconciliation,  buttowait  for  his  avowal 
of  love  and  repentance. 

It  was  in  this  disposition  of  mind 
that  she  the  next  morning  went  to  the 
count's  room,  from  whence,  under- 
standing he  was  gone  down  stairs,  she 
immediately  followed  him  into  the' 
parlour.  She  found  her  husband  re- 
clining on  the  sofa,  his  face  covered  by 
his  hands,  and  his  entire  attitude  ex- 
pressive of  the  deepest  dejection.  Julia 
stopped  to  examine  him,   and  at  that 

moment  felt  a  painful  struggle  between 
pride  and  afiection. 
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"  I  hope  you  are  not  ill/'  said  she, 
approaching  him.  De  Montmorency 
raised  his  head,  started  on  perceiving 
his  wife,  and  replied  to  her  question 
by  a  negative  motion  of  his  head,  after 
which  they  both  for  some  time  remain- 
ed silent. 

Accident  so  willed  it,  that  they  were 
exactly  opposite  the  picture  which  De 
Montmorency  had  caused  to  be  drawn, 
soon  after  his  marriage,  in  which  Julia 
was  represented  as  wounding  him  with 
an  arrow  she  had  just  taken  from  Cu» 
pid's  quiver.  The  count,  after  allowing 
his  overflowing  eyes  to  wander  over 
every  object  in  the  room,  at  length 
fixed  them  on  the  picture :  a  deep  tint 
instantly  overspread  his  pale  and  sor- 
rowful countenance;  his  respiration  be- 
g2 
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came  short,  and  rapid  :  behalf  turned 
himself  towards  his  wife,  laid  his  hand 
gently  on  her's,  then  hastily  withdraw- 
ing it,  said,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice^ 
'^Ah  Julia,  Julia!'' 

The  countess  continued  silent.  De 
Montmorency  rivetted  bis  eyes  on  her 
face,  but  perceiving  only  coldness  and 
disdain,  he  started  from  his  seat,  walked 
about  with  evident  uneasiness,  .  and 
once  more  looking  at  Julia,  hurried  out 
of  the  room. 

Thus  vanished  the  dream  which 
Julia  in  her  vanity  had  with  so  much 
self-approbation  indulged  in ;  one 
word,  one  kind,  feeling  or  affec- 
tionate expression,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  restored  her  husband's 
heart,  but  the  pride,  frigidity,  and  dis- 
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dain  with  which  she  received  the  first 
indication  of  his  repentance  and  tc- 
turning  love,  disgusted  him^  and  alie- 
nated his  heart  still  more  from  his  once 
adored  Julia. 

Astonished  and  mortified  at  conduct 
she  was  very  far  from  expecting, 
burning  tears  escaped  from  Julia's 
eyes. 

^'  What!"  she  exclaimed,  '*  must  I 
sue  for  a  return  of  his  affection  ?  Con- 
descend to  him,  who  has  so  grossly  vio- 
lated the  most  sacred  duties,  regardless 
of  the  wounds  he  inflicts  on  my  feel- 
ings ?  Never,  no  never,  will  I  debase 
myself  by  an  act  so  opposite  to  my 
character  and  principles.'* 

De  Montmorency   confined  himself 
for  a  few  days  to  his  own  apartments, 
G  3 
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where  Julia  never  intruded ;  she,  how- 
ever, regularly  sent  her  child  to  visit  its 
father,  who  after  indulging  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  affliction,  at  the  expiration 
of  one  week,  consoled  himself  for  Ma- 
dame Castelnau*s  infidelity,  by  taking 
a  new  mistress,  on  whom  he  lavished 
still  more  magnificent  presents,  and 
very  soon  gave  himself  entirely  up  to 
the  pleasures  which  dissipation  offers  to 
such  unfortunate  beings,  as  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  refined  and  far 
superior  enjoyments  of  sentiment.  De 
Montmorency's  extravagance  was  the 
universal  topic  in  the  fashionable 
world :  every  body  wondered  how  his 
fortune  could  suffice  to  the  extraordi- 
nary splendour  and  luxury  of  his  new 
favouriteJestablishment. 
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Julia  now  became  seriously  uneasy. 
She  feared,  and  with  reason,  that  little 
Isabella  would  be  the  victim  to  her  fa- 
ther's profligate  folly,  and  she  directed 
all  her  thoughts  to  the  possibility  of 
encreasing  the  fortune  she  possessed 
from  the  baron's  generosity,  and  which 
was  not  at  the  disposal,  or  under  the 
control  of  her  husband. 

''  It  is  my  dear  girl's  only  resource,'* 
said  she,  one  day  to  the  Chevalier  De 
Courcy ;  ''and  although  Frederic  is  al- 
together regardless  of  the  sacred  duties 
imposed  on  him  by  nature,  yet  the 
dreadful  reflection  of  having  plunged 
his  child  into  the  misery  consequent 
on  poverty,  shall  never  encrease  the 
catalogue  of  evils  which  at  some  fu- 
ture day  await  him." 
G  4 
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De  Courcy  greatly  approved  of  Ju- 
lia's wise  precautions.     He   carefully 
concealed  his  own  anxiety,  and  endea- 
voured to  lull  her  suspicions ;  but  he 
knew  that  De  Montmorency  was   de- 
voted to  cards  and   dice^   and  that   he 
every  night  risked  considerable  sums 
at  the    gaming   table.     And    he    re- 
fleeted^  that  although  fortune  had  hi- 
therto smiled   on  him,  yet  the  fickle 
goddess  might  soon  become  weary  of 
bestowing  her  favours,  and  plunge  her 
votary  into   the  most  frightful  abyss^ 
from  which  neither  his  sincere  repen- 
tance,  or  the  e£fo«4s  of  friendship  could 
extricate  him. 

These  painful  reflections  added  new 
strength  to  the  melancholy  which  for 
some  time  had  seemed  to  prey  on  De 
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Courcy*s  health  and  spirits.  When  in 
Julia's  society  he  seldom  spoke^  unless 
to  answer  any  observation  of  her's, 
yet  his  looks  were  always  fixed  on  her 
countenance  ;  and  if  their  eyes  chanced 
to  nieetj  he  hastily  turned  away  his 
liead^  sighed,  and  sank  into  the  same 
state  of  mental  abstraction. 

Julia,  affected  by  her  friend's  sad- 
ness, anxiously  wished  to  ascertain  its 
motive;  but  she,  from  delicacy,  re- 
frained from  questioning  him,  and  pa- 
tiently awaited  his  own  explanation. 

One  day,  in  his  eagerness  to  report 
the  success  of  a  commission  she  had 
entrusted  to  his  management,  relative 
to  a  poor  family  whom  she  protected, 
De  Coqrcy  entirely  forgetting  that 
Julia  had  appointed  six  o'clock  as  the 
G  5 
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hour  when  she  wished  him  to  call, 
found  himself  at  her  gate  exactly  as 
the  bell  of  a  neighbouring  convent 
was  chiming  the  quarter  after  five. 
The  countess  was  dressing,  but  the 
'  servants,  accustomed  to  his  frequent 
visits,  introduced  him  into  the  dining- 
room,  saying  their  lady  would  soon  be 
with  him. 

De  Courcy  looked  at  his  watch, 
perceived  his  mistake,  awd  throwing 
himself  on  the  sofa,  sunk  into  the  most 
profound  reverie.  But  this  total  ab- 
straction, this  forgetfulness  of  sur- 
rounding objects,  which  perpetually 
occurs  when  the  soulis  strongly  af- 
fectied,  rendered  a  long  continuance  in 
one  spot  altogether  impossible.  He 
left  his  seat,  and  walked  pensively  about 
the  room. 
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A  rose^  which  Julia  had  worn  on  the 
preceding  day^  was  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  De  Courcy  stood  a  long  time 
looking  at  it — then  seizing  it  with  ec- 
stasy, he  covered  it  with  kisses,  and 
concealed  it  in  his  bosom. 

**^  Ah  !  Julia/^  said  he  in  a  low 
voice,  ''  too  lovely  Julia  !  why,  alas  ! 
why  art  thou  the  wife  of  my  friend  ?'* 

A  slight  noise  close  to  him  induced 
him  to  turn  round.  He  saw  Julia, 
and  the  most  vivid  carnation  instantly 
overspread  his  countenance, 

Julia,  not  less  disconcerted,  silently 
seated  herself,  whilst  De  Courcy,  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue,  seemed  struck  as  if 
by  a  thunder-bolt. 

The  countess  sighed  deeply,  and 
then  said,  with  a  severity  of  manner^, 
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and  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  almost  an- 
nihilated the  chevalier  :  — 

*^I  entreat  you,  sir,  to  excuse  me, 
but  I  wish  to  be  alone/' 

"  Ah,  Julia  \"  exclaimed  De  Cour- 
cv,  scarcely  conscious  of  his  existence^ 

^' Cruel  Julia! Forgive  me In 

mercy,  madam  ;  in  pity,  let  me  speak 
to  you.  Do  not  condemn  me  unheard. 
Alas !  if  you  knevi^  the  conflicts—— 
Only  hear  me,  Julia." 

'"^  I  have  nothing  more  to  hear,"  re- 
plied Julia,  in  a  hollow  voice  which 
shewed  the  anguish  of  her  soul — 
•^  I  have  already  heard  too  much. 
Ah  !  De  Courcy  !"  she  continued,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears,  ''  I  am  indeed 
unfortunate,  for* I  must  now  renounce 
the   esteem,  [I   may   say    attachment. 
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that  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  my 
only  consolation,  my  only  resource 
against  evils^  almost  too  great  to  be 
endured.  Cruel  fate  has  now  bereft  me 
of  my  only  hope ;  I  have  lost  my 
friend,  the  friend  on  whom  I  relied, 
and  to  whom  I  looked  up  for  advice, 
assistance,  and  protection.  Alas  !  I 
have  not  now  one  friend/'  she  added, 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  Not  a  friend  !''  exclaimed  the 
chevalier.  ''  You,  Julia — ^you,  the 
object  of  my  worship  and  veneration  ! 
Ah!  never  again  utter  such  blasphemy. 
Yes,  I  love  you  ;  I  could  not  arm  my- 
self against  the  united  beauties  of  your 
mind  and  person ;  your  misfortunes 
too,  Julia;  your  angel-like  patience. . 
but  heaven  itself  must  approve  a  sen- 
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timent  pure  as  that  which Will  you 

only  hear  me,  Julia  ?" 

"  De  Courcj/'  said  the  countess, 
"  the  line  of  rectitude  is  ohviously 
marked  out — we  meet  no  more.  This 
is  the  last  time  I  will  hear  from  the 
man  I  thought  my  friend  language 
insulting  to  a  woman  he  ought  to 
respect ;  yes,  respect  for  her  misfor- 
tunes. In  mercy  retire ;  I  repeat  it  is 
my  wish  to  he  alone." 

Inflexible  to  De  Courcy's  prayers 
and  tearsj  Julia  repeated  her  command 
to  De  Courcy  never  again  to  enter  her 
house. 

"  Let  us  avoid  each  other,"  she 
added,  deeply  sighing,  ''  and  do  not 
reduce  me  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
being  in  future  denied  to  you." 
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''  Oh,  God  !  what  will  De  Mont- 
morency think?**  said  the  chevalier, 
nearly  distracted.  ''  Do  you  also  con- 
demn me  never  again  to  see  the  friend 
of  my  youth  ?" 

'*■  It  is  so  long/^  replied  Julia,  her 
eyes  full  of  tears,  "  since  there  existed 
any  affinity  between  Frederic  and  my- 
self, that  you  may  visit  him  without 
risking  a  meeting  with  me;  and  if/* 
she  added,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
^'  chance  should  bring  us  together  in 
his  presence,  I  shall  not  be  ridiculous 
enough  palpably  to  shun  you.** 

On  finishing  these  words  she  rose 
from  her  seat.  De  Courcy,  almost 
wild,  took  one  of  her  hands,  on  which 
he  rivetted  his  lips,  then  with  an  ef- 
fort, that  seemed  the  result  of  despe- 
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ration,  he  tore  himself  from  her  pre- 
sence, and  left  the  house  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  ever  again  entering. 

Never  had  Julia's  heart  experienced 
a  more  acutely  painful  sensation.  She 
seemed  now  alone  in  the  universe:  her 
ejes  remained  fixed  on  the  door 
through  which  the  chevalier  had  dis- 
appeared. She  asked  herself  if  it  was 
indeed  true^  very  true,  that  she  should 
never  again  see  the  only  being  who 
had  felt  for,  and  soothed  her  misfor- 
tunes. ''  Oh  friendship  !'*  she  sorrow- 
fully exclaimed,  ''  thou  balm  to  mi- 
sery !  Hast  thou  been  to  me  only  a 
deceitful  illusion  ?  Must  T  indeed  re- 
linquish thy  benefits  and  sweet  conso- 
lations }" 

She  then  reflected  on  De  Courcy's 
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conduct^  which  the  most  rigid  virtue 
could  not  condemn.     He  had  never  for 
one  moment^  during  three  jears^  in  the 
slightest  degree  deviated  from  the  most 
perfect  respect  and  delicacy.     Chance 
alone  had  revealed  a  sentiment  which 
he  secretly  nourished  in  the  centre  of 
his  heart.     Julia^  for   one  moment  ac- 
cused herself  of  severity,  and  repented 
of  having;,  perhaps  too  lightly^,  sacri- 
ficed so  estimable  and  feeling  a  friend. 
But  she  soon  afterwards   felt,  that  we 
ought  never  to  temporise  with  our  du- 
ties ;  and  that  the  only  correct  way  of 
fulfilling   them,    is  to   fulfil   them   to 
their  utmost  extent ;    and  she,  sighing, 
confirmed   the  sentence    she  had  just 
pronounced. 

Solitude  having  become  more  than 
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ever  intolerable  to  Julia,  she  endea- 
voured to  create  in  herself  a  taste  for 
the  different  sciences ;  and  soon  was 
persuaded  that  she  passionateij  loved 
both  music  and  painting.  She  gave 
concerts  at  her  house,  became  the  zea- 
lous patroness  of  all  artists,  frequented 
the  public  I  braries  and  picture  galle- 
ries, collected  at  her  parties  all  the 
men  of  genius  and  literature  that  the 
capital  could  produce,  praised  their 
works,  encouraged  their  talents,  and 
shortly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
a  woman  equally  distinguished  for  li- 
berality of  sentiment^  an  enlightened 
mind,  elegant  manners,  and  beautiful 
person. 

De    Montmorency    almost   entirely 
resided  in  the  house  of  his  favourite. 
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He  every  day  gave  magnificent  enter- 
tainments, and  his  table  was  resorted 
to  by  all  the  idlers  and  gamblers  of 
the  court.  Julia  so  rarely  saw  him, 
that  they  were  become,  as  it  were, 
strangers  to  each  other.  They  now 
never  met  but  in  the  public  walks,  or 
at  the  theatres ;  and  then  the  difference 
of  their  associates  generally  prevented 
their  parties  from  uniting. 

Nearly  a  year  passed  thus.  Julia 
began  to  accustom  herself  to  the  mode 
of  life  she  had  adopted.  She  was  very 
far  from  being  happy ;  but  hurried  on 
in  the  whirlwind  of  fashion,  she  had 
no  time  for  reflection,  and  monoto- 
nously vegetated  without  either  pain  or 
pleasure. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  the  carnival^, 
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and  the  masked  balls  at  the  opera- 
house  were  unusually  splendid.  Julia 
eagerly  hastened  to  encrease  the  num- 
ber of  those  votaries  of  folly  and 
fashion,  who  expect  to  find  in  dissipa- 
tion the  phantom  pleasure^,  which  they 
are  ever  in  pursuit  of,  but  never 
attain. 

The  trite  observation  of  ^  I  know 
you,  do  you  know  me?*  wearied 
Julia's  ears  for  nearly  an  hour,  Ac- 
compatiied  by  several  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, she  was  slowly  dragging  her 
person  through  the  crowd,  elbowed, 
squeezed,  and  repulsed,  occasionally 
answering  the  miserable  attempts  at 
wit  of  those  masks  who  in  passing  ad- 
dressed her,  when  ajflower  girl  came 
close  to  her,  and  in  a  low  voice  said : 
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'*  Poor  Julia  !  how  I  pity  thee ;  thy 
lover  has  not  proved  more  faithful 
than  thy  husband  !  poor  forsaken 
Julia!'' 

Julia  instantly  discovered  Madame 
de  Viverais,  but  before  she  could  reply 
to  her  malicious  observation^  the  hand- 
maid of  Flora  had  disappeared  in  the 
crov^d.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  a 
magician  struck  her  on  the  shoul- 
der with  his  wand.  ''  Thou  hast 
in  vain  tried  to  escape  from  my  power^'* 
said  he^  in  a  threatening  voice;  ''  fate 
has  yielded  thee  to  me  ;  thy  struggles 
to  emancipate  thyself  from  the  magic 
circle  by  which  I  have  surrounded 
thee  will  be  abortive,  for  thou  art 
my  victim  :  tremble  therefore;  Julia  is 
not  yet  at  the  end  of  her  miseries/' 
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The  countess  turned  round  with 
surprise  and  alarm  ;  she  tried  to  dis- 
cover who  it  could  be  that  had  so 
strangely  addressed  her  ;  but  he  had 
so  carefully  disguised  his  voice^  that 
she  could  not  distinguish  him.  Sud- 
denly recollecting  herself,  she  men- 
tally ejaculated  :  '•  Oh  !  it  can  be  no 
other  than  Rosinval/*  The  idea  made 
her  shudder^  and  she  dreaded  again 
meeting  the  odious  magician. 

Overcome  by  her  agitation  and  the 
heat  of  the  room,  she  felt  anxious  to 
sit  down,  and  she  requested  the  ladies 
of  her  society  to  again  join  her,  when 
they  in  their  turn  became  weary  of 
walking  about  the  room. 

A  mask  in  a  white  domino  was  near 
lier,  who  after  attentively  examining 
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Iier,  retired  to  a  little  distance^  and  re- 
mained leaning  against  a  pillar.  Ju- 
lia's looks  were  vaguely  wandering 
among  the  motley  crowd,  which  was 
incessantly  passing  and  repassing  before 
her  fatigued  vision^  when  the  name  of 
De  Montmorency,  uttered  by  a  mask 
seated  near  her,  attracted  all  her  atten- 
tion. He  wore  a  black  domino,  and 
"was  very  energetically  conversing  with 
a  person  in  the  character  of  a  cobler, 
on  the  other  side  of  him. 

"  I  assure  you  most  seriously/*  said 
he,  "  that  he  is  nearly  ruined  ;  all  his 
estates  are  mortgaged  ;  how  then  can 
you  expect  him  to  pay  ?'' 

'^  Oh  !  that  is  no  affair  of  mine,'* 
replied  the  cobler,  *'  I  have  given  him 
a  week  in   which  to  satisfy  me,  and 
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at  the  expiration  of  .that  period  I  shall 
put  an  execution  in  his  house.*' 

''  But,  my  dear  viscount/'  exclaimed 
the  black  domino,  ''  that  is  an  abomi- 
nable planof  your's,  for  you  will  alarm 
his  other  creditors,  particularly  Ro- 
sinval,  who  told  me  he  Nvas  resolved  to 
enforce  his  rights,  and  you  will  never 
get  your  money ;  besides,  how  can  you 
expect  that  poor  devil  De  Montmo- 
rency to  iind  a  hundred  thousand 
livres  in  eight  days  ?'* 

Julia  stjifled  a  scream  of  horror,  and 
almost  fainted  ;  she  wished  to  rise,  but 
had  not  the  power,  and  again  sank 
down  on  her  seat.  The  two  masks^ 
after  conversing  together  for  a  fevr 
minutes  longer  in  a  low  voice,  lefttkeir 
places,  and  mingled  in  the  crowd. 
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The  white  domino,  who  had  been 
within  hearing  of  this  conversation, 
now  moved  towards  the  vacant  seat 
near  the  countess,  but  as  if  irresolute, 
he  again  stopped^  and  remained  silently 
observing  the  unfortunate  Julia,  whose 
countenance  and  attitude  expressed 
the  most  overwhelming  sorrow. 

After  she  had  endeavoured  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  the  evil  into 
which  her  imprudent  husband  had 
plunged  himself  and  family,  Julia 
made  an  effort  to  collect  her  resolution, 
and  compose  the  turbulence  of  her 
sensations ;  she  left  her  seat,  and  with 
tottering  steps  crossed  the  saloon,  and 
reached  the  hall ;  she  there  ordered 
her  servants  to  be  called.  It  was  now 
five   o'clock,   and    the   day  began  io 
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break.  Some  masks  obstructed  the 
different  doors  to  which  the  carriages 
were  to  draw  up.  Julia  in  vain  tried 
to  reach  her  chariot.  Repelled  by  the 
crowd,  stunned  by  the  discordant 
voices,  noisy  mirth,  and  buffoonery  of 
the  giddy  throng,  she  was  on  the  point 
of  sinking  under  her  fatigue  and  im- 
patience, when  the  same  white  domino 
she  had  observed  in  the  saloon  ap- 
proached, and  clearing  a  passage,  si- 
lently conducted  her  to  the  protection 
of  her  servants,  remaining  at  the 
door  until  he  saw  the  carriage  drive 
off. 

On  reach *iig  home  Julia  threw  off 
her  mask  and  domino,  hastily  put  on 
a  morning  dress,  sent  for  a  hackney 
coach,  ordered  her  servants  to   put  on 
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plain   cloaths^  and  attend  her  to  the 
house  of  her  solicitor. 

Calculating  only  by  her  own  impa- 
tience, and  not  recollecting  that  it  was 
still  very  early,  Julia  was  at  M.  le 
Blanc's  door  before  seven  o'clock,  and 
of  course  had  to  wait  for  some  time, 
until  he  could  receive  her.  Quietly 
seated  in  the  carriage,  revolving  in 
her  mind  the  various  conflicts  she  had 
experienced  since  her  introdu<;tion  into 
fashionable  life,  she  frequently  turned 
her  looks  towards  the  house  from 
which  she  anxiously  waited  a  sum- 
mons to  be  admitted;  and  could  not 
restrain  an  ejaculation  of  surprise  on 
seeing  De  Courcy  enter  the  gates.  She 
let  down  the  window  to  call  him,  but 
he  had  passed  on  so  rapidly  towards  a 
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small  wing  belonging  to  the  principal 
building,  that  she  instantly  lost  sight 
of  him.  A  minute  afterwards  a  ser- 
vant came  to  tell  her  the  solicitor  was 
at  h^r  orders^  and  she  hastened  to 
him. 

^'  Sir/'  said  she,  greatlj  aftected, 
^'  chance  has  brought  to  my  knowledge 
the  dreadful  state  of  my  husband's 
affairs ;  I  ara  well  aware  of  the  confi- 
dence he  has  ever  placed  in  you  ;  tell 
rae,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  if  I  am 
really  to  believe  that  the  Count  de 
Montmorency  is  on  the  eve  of  des- 
truction.'' 

The  solicitor  appeared  greatly  per- 
plexedj  and  for  a  few  moments  re- 
mained perfectly  silent.  At  length  he 
said ; — 
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"  Although  I  ever  disapproved, 
madam,  of  the  count's  determination 
to  v^'ithhold  from  you  the  knovt^ledge 
of  his  situation^  and  the  debts  which 
overwhelm  him,  yet  I  dared  not  dis- 
obey his  orders  of  absolute  secrecy  ; 
and  this  it  is  which  prevented  me  from 
informing  you  of  the  count's  long 
standing  pecuniary  difficulties," 

"  But  are  there  no  means  of  repair* 
ing  those  difficulties  ?"  said  Julia, 
turning  pale. 

*'  I  have  exhausted  every  possible 
resource,  madam,^*  replied  M.  le 
Blanc.  '^  Obliged  to  raise  very  con- 
siderable sums  on  the  count's  estates, 
his  creditors  are  going  to  restrain  for 
the  income.  Fortunately,  I  have  so 
arranged  matters  that  these  mortgages 
h3 
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do  not  entirely  absorb  the  rents ;  but 
the  debt  is  very  considerable,  and  I 
ought  not  to  conceal  from  jou  that  jour 
fortune  is  lost." 

'•'  From  ^vhat  jou  have  just  told 
me,  sir/*  said  Julia,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  shewed  how  acutely  she  felt 
her  husband's  misconduct,  ''  I  am 
induced  to  suppose  you  ignorant  that 
the  unfortunate  Count  de  Montmo- 
rency is  involved  in  still  deeper  mise- 
ries than  those  from  which  your  ef- 
forts had  extricated  him.  He  has 
pledged  himself  to  pay  an  hundred 
thousand  livres  in  eight  days ;  and  if 
he  fails,  the  creditor  to  whom  he  owes 
this  sum,  has  determined  to  resort  to 
those  measures  which  will  deprive  me 
and  his  child  of  our  home," 
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^'  An  hundred  thousand  livres ! "  said 

the  solicitorj  with  astonishment.     "  It 

is  altogether  impossible  for  the  count 

to  fulfil  this  engagement.  In  vain 
maj  I  reflect,  or   use  any  further  ex- 

ertioUj  for  I  repeat,  madam,  every  ex- 
pedient is  exhausted,  and  your  husband 
is  a  ruined  man/' 

"  No,  sir,  no,"  exclaimed  Julia, 
with  enthusiasm,  '^  her,  whose  fortune 
he  has  made  ;  whom  he  raised  from 
dependant  misery  to  his  own  rank.-— 
In  abort,  his  wife  will  avert  from  him 
the  threatened  ruio.  I  have  brought 
you  the  titles,  which,  exclusively  con- 
vey to  m^  an  income  of  tv^enty  thou- 
sand livres  a  year.  'Tis  a  gift  I  hold 
from  the  generosity  of  my  husband's 
uncle.  If  necessary,  sell  this  estate, 
H  4 
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sir;  jou  have  my  consent;  which  [ 
shall,  hefore  I  leave  jour  house,  give 
you  in  writing.  I  entreat  you  not  to 
Ijse  a  moment  in  obtaining  the  sum 
De  Montmorency  has  promised  to  pay 
in  eight  dajs.  Here,  also,  are  my  dia- 
monds/' added  Julia  :  ''  they  are  va- 
lued at  five  thousand  louis.  I  trust 
you  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  procure 
on  these  two  securities  the  money  we 
require/* 

M.  le  Blanc  looked  at  Julia  with 
surprise  and  feeling,  and  at  length 
said  :  ^'  But  have  you  well  reflected, 
madam,  on  the  consequences  of  the  act 

you   are  about  to   legalize? Your 

child  will  be  the  victim/' 

*'  My  child  !"  repeated  Julia,  with 
emotion,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
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''  No  matter/*  she  added^  with  more 

calmnes^^  ''  I    am   resolved but  I 

require  of  jou^  sir^,  the  most  inviolable 
secrec3\  My  husband  must  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  measures  I  have  taken. 
This  sacrifice  must  be  for  ever  con- 
cealed from  his  knowledge/' 

The  worthy  solicitor  tried^  but  in 
vain,  to  alter  the  countess's  determina- 
tion :  she  remained  inflexible.  They 
now  calculated  what  resources  would 
remain  for  the  count  and  his  family, 
after  the  sale  of  Julia's  estate;  and 
the  result  of  the  strictest  examination 
was,  that  if  De  Montmorency  would 
submit  to  the  most  rigid  economy 
for  a  few  years,  he  would  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  be  emanci- 
pated from  all  his  debts,  a^id  in  pos- 
h5 
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session  of  bis  unencumbered  estates. 
"  With  regard  to  your  jewels^  raa- 
dam/'  said  M.  le  Blanc,  ''  it  wculd 
be  both  improper  and  useless  to  lell 
them  ;  but  I  will  deposit  them,  as  a 
pledge,  with  a  man  who  resides  in  one 
of  the  wings  of  this  houbc,  who,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  advance  on  them 
nearly  the  whole  amount  of  their 
value/^ 

Julia,  at  this  moment,  recollected 
having  seen  De  Courcy  enter  the 
building  described  by  M.  le  Blanc. 
This  circumstance  forcibly  struck  her; 
but  she  dismissed  it  from  her  mind, 
and  addressing  the  solicitor,  said: — 
'^  Act  in  whatever  way  you  deem  most 
proper,  sir :  I  comniit  the  matter  alto- 
gether  to  your  judgment,    requiring 
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only  the  most  determined  secrecy  to- 
wards my  husband^  who  would  suffer 
too  much  from  the  knowledge  of  being 
indebted  to  me  for  his  release  from 
destruction.  My  present  visit  will  be 
the  more  easily  concealed,  as,  owing  to 
my  having  always  seen  you  at  my  own 
house^  the  gentlemen  in  your  office  are 
strangers  to  my  person  :  and  the  pre- 
caution I  took,  of  coming  in  a  hired 
carriage,  and  my  having  ordered  my 
servant  to  change  his  livery  for  plaia 
clothes,  precludes  the  possibility  of  my 
being  recognized  by  your  neighbours 
or  inmates/' 

After  having  signed  the  deed,  which 
for  ever  deprived  Julia  of  all  she  pos- 
sessed in  the  world,  her  heart  felt  re- 
lieved from  a  dreadful  load.     The  ob- 
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jects  which  surrounded  her  appeared 
less  gloomj  and  dismal ;  but  this  view 
soon  changed,  when  on  coming  out  of 
the  solicitor's  door  she  perceived  the 
odious  Rosinval  standing  at  the  win- 
dow of  a  house  nearly  opposite.  He 
darted  looks  of  curiosity  into  the 
hackney-coach,  and  smiled  contemp- 
tuously on  observing  the  countess 
in  it. 

The  sight  of  the  man  she  so  much 
detested  restored  all  her  sadness.  She 
recollected  the  magician  at  the  opera 
ball,  and  the  threats  he  had  denounced, 
which  the  conversation  between  the 
two  masks  had  but  too  clearly  eluci- 
dated. ''Great  God!"  she  Exclaim- 
ed, sighing.  ''  This  monster  is  De 
Montn^orency's  principal  creditor,  Ah  ! 
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he  was  indeed  truthful..  I  am  not  yet 
at  the  end  of  my  miseries." 

Oppressed  with  fatigue  and  grief, 
Julia^  on  reaching  home^  threw  her- 
self on  her  bed  ;  but  she  in  vain  court- 
ed repose.  If  occasionally  her  heavy 
eye-lids  excluded  exterior  objeetS;,  gi- 
gantic and  threatening  phantoms  glided 
before  her  vision^  and  rendered  this 
artificial  rest  more  insupportable  thao 
positive  wakefulness, 

A  little  before  the  dinner  hour,  her 
daughter  came  to  visit  the  countess. 
The  sight  of  this  beloved  child  cru- 
elly tortured  her  heart :  she  took  her 
in  her  arms,  covered  her  with  kisses^ 
and  melted  into  tears. 

*^^  Mamma  !  dearest  mamma  T'  ex- 
claimed the  little  Isabella^  throwing 
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lier  arms  round  her  mother's  neck, 
^'  pray,  pray  don't  cry.  You  will 
make  me  cry  too.  Look,  pretty  mam- 
ma, at  this  heautiful  necklace  papa 
has  given  me  :  oh  !  he  is  such  a  dear, 
good  papa  !  and  he  does  love  his  little 
Isabella  so  very*... '' 

'^  Take  her  away/'  said  Julia  to  the 
governess,  in  a  voice  almost  stifled  by 
her  sobs.  ''  Take  her  away  :  I  cannot 
sustain  her  presence." 

The  remainder  of  the  day  seemed 
dreadfully  long.  Towards  evening  a 
packet  of  letters  was  brought  to  her : 
knowing  the  address  of  one  to  be  the 
writing  of  her  solicitor,  she  eagerly 
hastened  to  open  it  the  first,  and 
learned  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
that    he    had   obtained    the    hundred 
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thousand  livrcs,  wbich  would  very 
shortly  be  paid  over  to  the  Count  do 
Montmorency. 

Absorbed  in  the  reflections  natu- 
rally occasioijed  by  M.  de  Blanc's 
communication,  sl.e  held  two  other 
letters  in  her  hand,  of  which  she  al- 
most unconsciously  broke  the  seals, 
vacantly  looking  at^  without  distin- 
guishing them;  but  soon  recovering 
her  ideas,  she  more  attentively  examin- 
ed them,  and  could  not  forbear  utter- 
ing an  exclamation  of  surprise.  One 
of  them  was  from  De  Montmorency^ 
and  the  other  from  Madame  de  Vive- 
rais,  enclosing  a  third,  addressed  to 
Rosin  val. 

.Astonished  at  receiving  a  letter  from 
her   husband,   Julia  hastened   to    rua 
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over  its  contents^,  when  the  violence  of 
her  sensation  nearly  deprived  her  of 
the  power  to  finish  reading  it. 

"  I  have  for  a  long  time,  madam/' 
said  De  Montmorency^,  in  this  letter^, 
"  tolerated  your  excessive  coquetry, 
and  possibly  my  patience  might  have 
endured  still  longer,  had  you  not,  your- 
self, put  the  bounds  to  it  by  the  inde- 
cency of  your  conduct.  To  encourage 
4;he  addresses  of  every  fashionable 
idler — to  permit  them  publicly  to  ex- 
press their  devotion  and  homage,  would 
of  itself  be  considered  a  most  culpable 
levity,  but  to  have  a  clandestine  as- 
signation with  one  of  your  lovers,  to 
spend  part  of  the  night  together  in  the 
house  of  a  third  person,  come  out  of 
it  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is 
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ail  act  of  more  depravity  and  imp  ii- 
deiice  than  I  ever  could  have  suspected 
you  guilty  of. 

''  A  person^  worthy  of  belief,  has 
communicated  to  me  this  disgraceful 
circumstance^  therefore  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  a  justification  of  your  con- 
duct: he  saw  you  in  your  hired  car- 
riage, and  he  also  saw  the  worthless 
object  of  your  adulterous  passion  leave, 
on  foot,  half  an  hour  after  your  de- 
parture, the  place  of  his  triumph,  and 
your  shame.  Contempt  stifles  in  my 
heart  all  feelings  of  resentment:  he 
would  have  been  my  victim,  had  not 
my  injured  honour  required  a  more 
ample  atonement.  Although  immov-. 
able  in  my  resolution,  yet  am  I  anxious 
on  this  occasion  to  avoid  notoriety ;  I 
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therefore  desire  yoUj  madam,  instantly 
to  retire  to  which  ever  of  my  estates 
you  prefer.  I  except  only  St.  Louis, 
which  (having  some  affairs  of  import- 
ance to  arrange)  it  is  possible  I  may 
be  obliged  to  visit,  and  it  must  be  ob- 
vious to  you,  madam,  that  we  never 
again  can  together  inhabit  the  same 
house. 

''  I  shall  take  care  to  provide  you 
with  an  income  adequate  to  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  You  may,  if  you  please, 
have  the  charge  of  your  daughter  un- 
til I  judge  it  right  to  place  her  in  more 
virtuous  and  respectable  hands.  Do 
not  write  to  me ;  I  shall  not  read  any 
letter  from  you.  It  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient if  you  inform  me  verbally  what 
place  you  have  chosen  for  your  resi- 
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dence,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  for- 
ward the  necessary  resources. 

"  De  Montmorency.'* 

A  mist  spread  itself  over  Julia's  vi- 
sion ;  her  unconnected  and  scattered 
ideas  prevented  her  from  (at  first) 
comprehending  all  the  horror  of  her 
position.  She  thought  herself  under 
the  influence  of  an  unpleasant  dream  ; 
but  that  letter,  that  dreadful  letter, 
which  she  still  held  in  her  trembling 
hands,  soon  recallcdher  distracted  ideas. 

''*  This  then  is  my  recompense/'  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  bitter  smile;  then 
throwing  the  letter  to  a  distance  from 
her,  she  covered  her  face  with  both 
her  hands,  and  remained  almost  anni- 
hilated. 
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Suddenly  she  arose  from  her  seat — 
a  \ivid  carnation  overspread  her  face, 
and  with  an  expression  at  once  proud 
and  disdainful,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
animation,  she  exclaimed — 

*'  At  tlie  moment  I  am  sacrificing 
myself  for  hirn,  he  thus  insults  me; 
but  no  niafler,  I  have  done  my  duty: 
he  does  not  know  the  heart  or  principle 
of  his  Julia.*'  She  then  added,  sigh- 
ing, ''  De  Montmorency  is  right — we 
never  again  can  togctlier  inhabit  the 
same  house :  for  how  will  he  ever  in 
future  sustain  the  presence  of  his  much 
injured  wife  ?'* 

This  contemptuous  compassion  which 
she  felt  for  her  husband  aggrandised 
herself  in  her  own  eyes — an  assumed 
tranquillity  succeeded  io  her  agitation. 
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and  she  resolved  to  give  orders  for  her 
immediate  departure. 

Mow  infinitely  she  now  lamented  her 
inability  to  refuse  De  Montmorency's 
insulting  pecuniary  offers  ;  but  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  accepting  them^ 
and  of  thus  crowning  her  painful  sa- 
crifice. She  chose  the  castle  of  Font 
Romeu  as  the  place  of  her  exile,  rang 
for  a  servant,  and  ordered  him  to  take 
that  answer  to  his  master. 

Madame  de  Viverais's  letter  still  re- 
mained on  the  table.  Julia,  who  had 
entirely  forgotten  it,  now  cast  a  glance 
on  it,  and  was  surprised  at  observing 
an  inclosure  for  Rosinval,  and  her 
astonishment  encreased  on  reading  the 
following  words  contained  iu  the  count- 
ess's letter : 
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"  You  know,  Julia,  that  I  was  jour 
frieud^  your  very  sincere  friend  ;  and 
that  when  you   was   uniiappy   I  sup- 
ported your  spirits,  and  defended  your 
reputation.     I  ought  not  to  have  ex- 
pected ingratitude;  but  no  matter,  I 
have  not  one  particle  of  rancour  in  ray 
constitution,   and  therefore  will  not  re- 
vert to  old  grievances ;   for  although 
you  did  most  ungenerously  rob  me  of 
De  Courcy^s  hearty  yet  when  he  aban- 
doned you,   I  felt  for  and  pitied  you  ; 
and  it  is  long  since  my  attachment  to 
you  has  been  revived  to   its   original 
extent,  though  I  never  wish  to  sec  you, 
for  I  am  sure  if  we  were  to  meet  there 
would  be  a  dreadful  scene  between  us, 
which  I  think  it  better  to  avoid ;  but 
let  us  drop  all  this,  and  speak  of  a  cir- 
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cumstance  infinitely  more  interesting  to 
you.  I,  yesterday^  at  the  opera  ball^ 
by  a  most  extraordinary  accidentj  picked 
up  the  enclosed  letter  from  your  aunt, 
Madame  de  Seligny,  to  that  abomina- 
ble frigbtj  Rosinval.  I  suppose  the 
wretch  must  have  dropt  it  out  of  his 
pocket.  It  contains  a  plot  against  you, 
which  made  me  shudder,  and  I  hasten 
to  convey  it  to  you,  in  order  that  you 
may  unmask  the  monster  to  your  de- 
luded husband.  Farewel,  Julia.  Be 
assured  I  did  love  you,  and  that  Hove 
you  still,  which  you  ought  not  to  doubt 
after  this  last  proof  of  the  attachment 
and  regard  of  your  affectionate 

Alphonsine  de  Viverais." 

Julia  at  first  felt  a  little  repugnance 
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at  reading  the  letter  aidresscd  to  Ro- 
sinval,  but  the  idea  of  the  plot  formed 
against  her,  spoken  of  by  the  countess 
so  strongly  excited  her  curiosity^  as 
to  overcome  her  delicacy. 

The  letter  from  Madame  de  Seligny 
to  M.  Rosinval,  enclosed  in  the  pre- 
»ceding  one. 

"  Naples,  2d  March. 

*'  Courage,  my  dear  friend  !  Youp 
conduct  is  a  master-piece  of  ingenuity. 
How  happily  you  have  combined  cir- 
cumstances, and  how  divinely  will 
events  result  from  your  plans.  De 
Montmorency  overwhelmed  by  debts 
—his  wife  lost  in  his  esteem  :  yes,  all 
this  is  as  it  should  be ;  but  we  must 
complete  our  work,    and   make  these 
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two  detestable  beings  dearly  pay  for 
the  sorrow  and  disappointment  they 
ha-ve  occasioned  to  us  both.  Ah!  my 
dear  Rosinval^  it  is  very  true  that  re- 
venge is  the  pleasure  of  the  gods.  Do 
not  spare  money — press  sum  after  sum 
upon  De  Montmorency  until  his  ruin 
is  completed.  You  can  draw  on  my 
banker^  who  has  unlimited  orders  t(k 
answer  any  drafts  of  your's  at  the  mo- 
ment they  are  presented^  and  above 
all^  bear  in  mind  the  instructions  con- 
veyed to  you  in  my  last  letter.  Fare- 
well my  dear  friend — I  leave  you^,  for 
I  must  fly  to  my  daughter^  who  is  a 
little  unwell.  I  trust  that  in  a  few 
days  she  will  present  an  heir  io  the  il- 
lustrious house  of  Beauclerc.  I  shall 
not  fail   to   communicate  this   happy 
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event  to  you,  who  will,  I  am  certain^ 
participate  with  me  in  the  pleasure  I 
shall  experience  at  the  birth  of  ray 
grandson.  Till  when,  and  for  ever,  I 
am  your  sincere  friend, 

"  J.   DE  SeLIGNY/' 

Julia  had  exhausted  every  feeling 
which  excessive  grief,  surprise,  and 
indignation,  can  create  in  the  mind 
of  a  human  being,  consequently  this 
letter  caused  but  a  slight  addition  to 
the  various  agonizing  sensations  which 
agitated  her  soul.  She  was  no  stran- 
ger to  Rosinval's  treachery,  and  had 
never  forgotten  Madame  de  Seligny's 
unkindiichs  to,  nay,  hatred  of,  her. 
She  did  not,  therefore,  require  any 
new  instances  to  strengthen  her  con- 
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viction  of  their  depravity.  Neverthe- 
less, the  idea  that  probably  this  letter 
would  justify  her  in  her  husband's 
opinion,  struck  her  for  an  instant; 
and  she  was  about  to  send  it  to  him, 
when  a  reflection  occurred  (the  pro- 
priety and  justice  of  which  she  was 
fully  sensible  of)  and  prevented  her 
from  acting  on  her  first  impulse.  Cir- 
cumstances were  materially  changed, 
De  Montmorency  was  no  longer  the 
object  of  her  ardent  affections^  but 
ought  she  f&v  that  reason  to  expose 
him  to  the  same  danger  which  she 
had  heretofore  shuddered  at  the  mere 
apprehension  of?  Ought'she  to  tear  the 
veil  from  her  husband's  eyes,  and  un- 
mask the  monster,  whose  presence  he 
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could  never  afterwards  endure,  until 
his  blood  had  washed  awaj  his 
crimes  ? 

'^  De  Montmorency  is  no  longer 
the  being  I  idolize/*  thought  Julia, 
sighing,  ''  but  he  is  ray  husband,  the 
father  of  my  poor  little  Isabella.''  This 
idea  affected  her,  and  she  threw  Ma- 
dame de  Seligny's  letter  from  her. 
But  the  fear  lest  this  odious  writing 
should  at  some  future  period  fall  into 
De  Montmorency's  hands,  made  her 
soon  take  it  up  again,  and  she  resolved 
to  put  it  in  a  cover,  addressed  to  Ro- 
sinval;  which  she  did,  after  hastily 
writing  these  few  words  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  she  enclosed  in  the 
packet. 
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*'  Enjoy  without  restraint^  siiv,  that 
revenge  which  jour  accomplice  calls 
'  the  pleasure  of  the  gods/  I  despise 
you  ;  and  will  not  condescend  to  make 
use  of  your  letter.  It  is^  however, 
right  you  should  know  that  I  am  not 
the  only  person  who  has  read  it, 

''  Julia  De  Montmorency/' 

After  spea<ling  great  part  of  the 
night  ill  arranging  her  affairs,  to  acce- 
lerate the  moment  of  her  departure, 
Julia  retired  to  rest,  which  the  excess 
of  her  fatigue  made  her  enjoy  until 
twelve  o'clock  the  next  day.  She  was 
then  told  that  the  post  horses  which 
she  had  ordered  were  waiting  in  the 
court-yard.  She  eagoily  hastened  to 
finish  some  arrangements,  indispensa- 
i3 
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ble  under  a  similar  change  of  residence, 
ordered  one  of  her  servants  to  deliver 
the  packet  of  letters  addressed  to 
Rosinval^  dismissed  all  her  female 
servants^  excepting  on\y  Isabella's  go- 
verness, accompanied  by  whom,  and 
her  dear  little  girl^  she  got  into  the 
carriage,  which  was  followed  by  one 
servant  on  horseback. 

As  the  distance  from  Paris  encreased, 
so  did  the  painful  weight  which  op- 
pressed Julia's  heart.  The  pride 
which  until  now  supported  her  spirits, 
had  yielded  to  the  most  profound  sad- 
ness. The  resentment  she  had  expe- 
rienced at  the  unjust  accusations  so 
grossly  expressed  in  her  husband's 
letter  had  vanished,  and  she  almost 
wished  she  had  convinced  him  of  his 
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error.  The  idea  was  transient:  and 
although  she  felt  ruined^  dishonoured^, 
and  alone  in  the  worlds  yet  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  fulfilled  her  duty 
with  heroism;,  consoled  her  even  for 
the  dreadful  humiliations  she  was  suf- 
fering, in  being  banished  as  a  guilty 
and  despicable  woman^  by  the  very 
man  for  whom  she  had  made  such  se- 
rious sacrifices. 

Not  one  friend  was  near  to  assuage 
her  grief  or  dry  her  tears :  the  past 
olTered  only  barren  regrets :  the  fu- 
ture, absolute  desertion  and  solitude.' 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  deprived  of 
all  the  enjoyment  of  life,  she  was 
doomed  to  waste  away  her  youth  and 
beauty  in  a  desert.  Her  sorrowful 
looks  wandered  over  the  passing  ob- 
i4 
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jects,  all  of  which  brought  back  re- 
collections, that  poignantly  encreased 
her  affliction. 

She  had  travelled  the  same  road, 
adored  by  De  Montmorency,  when 
he  was  triumphantly  conveying  his 
beautiful  bride  to  Paris^  where  she 
expected  to  find  such  unalloyed  feli- 
city. The  picture  of  all  she  had  suf- 
fered since  that  happy  period  was  de- 
lineated on  her  imagination,  but  ex- 
perience and  not  fallacy  now  guided 
the  pencil,  and  the  sombre,  but  truth- 
ful tints  with  which  it  darkened  th€ 
colouring,  drew  more  than  one  sigh 
from  the  agonized  bosom  of  the  un- 
fortunate Julia. 

She  had  continued  her  journey  fbf 
seven    days;    and   on    (he  evening  of 
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the  eiohth,  whilst  stopping  ia  a  vil- 
lage to  change  horses  for  the  last 
time  (being  only  one  stage  from  Font 
Romeu)  a  beggar  woman  approached 
the  carriage^  entreating  alms.  She 
was  supported  by  crutches  :  her  face 
was  wrapped  up  ia  a  handkerchief, 
and  the  poor  woman  implored  her  cha- 
rity and  generosity  in  a  weak  and  tre- 
mulous voice. 

Julia  put  her  head  out  of  the  car- 
riage window  to  order  her-  servant  to 
give  the  beggar  some  money,  but  the 
latter  on  seeing  the  countess,  uttered 
a  dreadful  scream,  and  immediately 
went  away  as  quickly  as  her  feeble 
le^s  would  allow  her, 

''Great  and  ever  just  God!^'  she 
exclaimed  sobbing. 


I  5 
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Julia^    greatly  surprised,    more  at- 
tentively   examined    the   woman^     and 
recognizing    Bridget,  could    not    arti- 
culate one  word.     At  length   she  re- 
covered  herself    sufficiently    to    again 
call   her   servant.       She    gave   him   a 
louis,    with  orders    to  take  it  to  the 
poor  woman^  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  inquiries   relative   to  this  unfor- 
tunate  creature's   means   of    support. 
The  servant  soon  returned,  and   said 
that  the  mendicant  had  fainted  before 
he  could  reach  her;  but  that  on  her 
recovery,    she   had    bitterly    wept   on 
receiving  the  proof  of  the   countess's 
benevolence. 

"  I  asked  many  questions,  madam> 
about  this  woman,'*  added  the  servant, 
''of  the  villagers  who  surrounded  her; 
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and  I  learned  that  she  was  once  very 
well  to  do  J  and  in  good  circumstances  ; 
but  that  ever  since  she  was  turned 
away  from  Font  RomeU;,  where  she 
was  housekeeper,  the  most  dreadful 
poverty  and  wretchedness  has  been 
her  lot:  and  what  is  very  singular, 
please  your  ladyship,  nobody  pities 
her ;  they  say  she  well  deserves  her 
fate,  for  her  harshness  and  cruelty  to 
a  young  lady,  the  sister  of  the  count, 
who  was  entrusted  to  her  care/' 

Julia,  not  wishing  to  hear  more, 
walked  to  the  curate's  house,  recom- 
mended the  unfortunate  Bridget  to 
his  protection,  promised  to  pay  an  an- 
nual sum,  sufficient  to  shelter  her  from 
the  miseries  of  absolute  poverty,  and 
returned  to  her  carriage^  consoled  by 
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the  gratifying  idea  of  having  perhaps 
saved  the  life  of  a  being  on  whom  her 
own  fate  had  heretofore  depended, 
and  who,  for  nearly  five  years,  had  in 
so  dreadful  a  manner  expiated  her  bar- 
barity towards  the  lovely  and  ill-fated 
Isabella. 

The  setting  sun  darted  its  last  rays 
on  the  ancient  towers  of  Font  Romeu, 
when  the  carriage  passed  over  the 
bridge  that  led  to  the  court-yard  of 
the  castle.  Little  Isabella  slept  sound- 
ly on  her  governess's  knees ;  but  the 
dismal  noise  occasioned  by  the  rattling 
of  iron  chains,  suspended  in  the  moat, 
suddenly  awoke  her,  and  her  terror 
was  so  excesiivfi  that  she  screamed 
dreadfully. 

"  Beloved  child  !'^  said  Julia,  much 
affected,  ^'  thy   first  entrance  into  this 
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melancholy  abode  is  attended  by  the 
same  sensations  once  experienced  by 
thy  unhappy  mother,  and  it  is  with 
eyes  bathed  in  tears  that  my  dear  girl 
distinguishes  the  place  of  her  and  luy 
banishment.'* 

Ximeo  came  to  meet  Julia  the  mo- 
ment he  perceived  the  carriage.  Bertha 
was  dead,  and  her  son  had  succeeded 
Jier  as  keeper  of  the  castle. 

On  entering  the  parlour,  Julia  found 
a  pretty  looking  young  woman,  who 
respectfully  curtsied  to  her. 

*'I  have  the  honour  to  present  my 
wife  to  your  ladyship/*  said  Ximeo^ 
with  an  air  of  much  satisfaction. 
'•'  We  have  been  four  years  united, 
and  I  am  now  more  happy  than  during 
the    first    month  after    our  marriage. 
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She  has  brought  ine  two  children, 
beautiful  as  angels.  Go  and  fetch 
thenij  m)'  dear  Agnes :  they  must 
come  and  pay  their  duty  to  my  lady 
and  their  young  mistress/' 

Julia  with  much  feeling  comtem- 
plated  this  picture  of  conjugal  affec- 
tion :  and  the  comparison  she  could 
not  help  making  of  their  and  her  own 
situation,  cruelly  wounded  her  heart, 
and  drew  sighs  from  her  bosom ;  but 
making  an  effort  to  appear  more  calm, 
she  gave  both  Xiraeo  and  his  wife  a  gra- 
cious reception^  caressed  their  chil- 
dren,  and  after  giving  directions  to  the 
governess  to  place  her  child  in  the  bed- 
chamber next  to  the  one  she  was  to 
occupy,  Julia  hastened  to  the  room 
where  her  beloved  friend  had  respired 
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lier  last  breath,  and  there  gave  her- 
self up  to  her  grief,  fondly  cherishing 
every  tender  recollection  and  sensation 
which  pressed  upon  her  heart. 

On  entering  this  solitary  place^ 
where  her  unfortunate  friend  had 
closed  an  existence  blighted  by  sor- 
YOWj  an  involuntary  shivering  seized 
Julia;  she  stopped^  cast  timid,  respect- 
ful looks  around  her,  and  for  a  long- 
while  examined  the  different  objects 
once  belonging  to  the  much-lamented 
Isabella.  Her  guitar^  still  hanging 
in  the  same  place,  forcibly  attracted 
her  attention;  almost  all  the  strings 
were  broken ;  two  only  remained. 
Julia  drew  near,  placed  her  hand  on 
it :  the  instrument  returned  a  dull  and 
tremulous   sounds     the    vibration    of 
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which  seemed  to  extend  over  the  room^ 
and  die  away  on  the  exact  spot  where 
Isabella  had  expended  her  last  breath 
on  the  name  of  her  adored  Henry.  J^- 
lia  shuddered,  attentively  listened^  and 
a  crowd  of  melancholy  recollections 
made  her   heart  palpitate. 

She  slowly  advanced  towards  the 
table,  seated  herself  by  it,  her  head 
supported  by  one  of  her  hands.  The 
excess  of  her  emotion  deprived  her  of 
the  ability  to  reflect  :  she  breathed 
with  difficulty  :  ttie  air  which  circu- 
lated -around  her  seemed  loaded  with 
the  painful  sighs  of  the  sainted  Isa- 
bella. After  having  in  vain  tried  to 
recover  herself,  she  opened  the  window 
in  the  hope  that  fresh  air  might  revive 
her  spirits.     The  Castle  of  Florange, 
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pai'tlj  concealed  bj  the  shades  of  twi- 
light, met  her  looks,  and,  more  than 
ever  depressed,  she  returned  to  her  seat. 
The  table  on  which  her  arm  rested 
contained  Ilenrj's  letters.  Julia  open- 
ed one  of  the  drawers,  took  out  the  pa^ 
pers  which  iiad  so  often  rested  on  Isa- 
bella's heart,  and  examined  them  with 
much  feeling  and  attention. 

The  fervent  expressions  of  joung  De 
Florange's  attachment,  his  delicacy 
the  ardour  of  his  love,  and  extreme  de- 
votion to  Isabella,  exalted  Julia's  im- 
agination, and  she  exclaimed  with  en- 
thusiasm, "  Ah  I  this  is  real  a&ection  ! 
How  I  envy  her  fate  !  She  did  not  die 
without  having  known  happiness/* 
Then  leading  back  her  thoughts  to  De 
Montmorency,  she  compared  him  with 
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Henry.  ''Great  God!  bow  differ- 
ent!'* she  added.  Suddenly  the  pa- 
pers she  held  escaped  fronr?  her  hands. 
Calmness  and  reflection  succeeded  her 
agitation  :  she  drew  her  chair  away 
from  the  table,  and  remained  absorbed 
in  thought.  She  had  just  compared 
De  Montmorency  to  Henry  ;  but  could 
she,  on  her  part,  sustain  the  slightest 
comparison  with  Isabella  ?  Had  she 
ever  felt  that  deeply  rooted,  imperious 
sentiment,  that  abnegation  of  self,  and 
exclusive  attraction  to  the  beloved  ob- 
ject? that  disgust  and  aversion  to 
every  person  and  thing,  not  belonging 
to  him  ?  Would  she  have  preferred 
De  Montmorency  to  all  the  world.* 
In  short,  would  she  have  died  of  grief 
at  losing  him  }     Julia  rigidly  scruti- 
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nized  her  heart :  she  blushed,  and  in  a 
hesitating  voice  said,  ''  Yes,  I  thought 
I  loved  ;  but  it  was  not  thus  I  loved 
De  Montmorency." 

The  last  delusive  veil,  which  fallacy 
had  permitted  to  remain  over  Julia's 
eyes,  and  obscure  her  understanding, 
was  now  destroyed,  and  a  species  of 
stupor  deprived  her  for  some  minutes 
of  all  consciousness  of  her  existence. 

When  a  little  recovered  from  this 
mental  torpidity,  she  endeavoured  to 
look  at  her  actual  position  in  another 
point  of  view.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  silencing  vanity  and  self-love, 
and  listening  only  to  justice,  she  felt 
that  if  instead  of  that  unyielding  in- 
flexibility of  character,  which  she  had 
constantly  shewn  under  all  circumstan- 
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ces, '  she  iiad  submitted  to  her  fate 
with  gentleness  and  resignation,  most 
probably  her  sweetness  of  disposition 
would  have  touched  her  husband's 
heart;  perhaps  he  would  not  have  given 
himself  up  to  that  dreadful  life  of  dis- 
sipation which  had  occasioned  his  ruin, 
^nd  she  might  now  have  been  happj. 

Jul iar sighed  ;  she  cast  her  eyes  over 
the  room,  and  she  fancied  the  insensi- 
ble objects  bj  which  she  was  surround- 
ed became  animated  to  reproach  her 
with  her  impropriety. 

"Isabella!"  she  exclaimed  in  iier 
delirium,  "  oh,  my  beloved  Isabella, 
it  was  here  you  heard  me  sacredly  vow 
to  render  the  object  of  my  love  happy. 
Alas  !  1  have  failed  to  do  so :  but  on  the 
same    spot,     receive    once     more    my 
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solemn  oath  to  repair  my  fault  if  ever 
Frederic  and  myself  are  re -united.'* 

A  cloud  at  this  moment  passing  over 
the  moon  rendered  the  room  dismally 
dark.  The  wind  whistling  through 
the  casement,  which  had  remained 
open^  glided  on  the  extended  chords 
of  Isabella's  guitar  ;  and^  at  the  very 
moment  when  Julia  was  invoking  the 
shade  of  her  departed  friend^  the  in- 
strument murmured  a  vague  and 
plaintive  sound,  which  drew  screams  of 
terror  from  the  half  frantic  Julia,  who 
was  hastening  towards  thedoor^  when 
Ximeo  entered,  bringing  in  lights. 

Julians  excessive  paleness,  and  the 
alarm  expressed  on  her  countenance, 
greatly  surprised  the  young  man,  and 
he  respectfully  said  :  — 
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"  I  have  ventured,  madam,  to  dis- 
obey your  commands  by  intruding 
before  your  ladyship  rang  the  bell ;  but 
it  is  late^  the  air  is  rather  cold,  and  I 
thought  that  lights  and  a  fire  vvoiild 
not  be  improper  in  a  room  which  has 
not  been  occupied  for  five  years/' 

Julia,  ashamed  of  her  weakness,  en- 
deavoured to  assume  the  appearance  of 
more  calmness.  She  thanked  Ximeo, 
ordered  him  to  close  the  window^  and 
after  having  respectfully  replaced 
Henry's  letters  in  the  table  drawer,  she 
took  out  the  key,  left  the  room,  and 
retired  to  her  own  apartment  to  seek 
that  repose,  the  various  emotions 
which  for  some  time  had  agitated  her 
soul,  rendered  so  necessary. — But  how 
vainly  would  she  have  courted   sleep  ; 
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how  impossible  would  it  have  been  to 
restj  had  she  known  the  events  which  had 
occurred  since  her  departure  from  Paris. 
De  Montmorency^  suffering  all  the 
agony  of  mind  that  a  man  on  the 
very  eve  of  destruction  must  necessarily 
experience,  was  nearly  in  despair. 
The  hundred  thousand  livres^  however, 
so  unexpectedly  brought  to  him  by  his 
solicitor^  together  with  the  protesta- 
tions of  the  traitor  Rosinval,  not  to 
press  for  the  immense  sums  due  to  him, 
until  perfectly  convenient  to  the  count 
to  discharge  the  debt,  insensibly  calmed 
the  excess  of  his  misery ;  and  if  the 
dreadful  recollection  of  Julia's  disho- 
nour had  not  torn  his  heart  with  all 
the  indispensable  tortures  of  jealousy, 
he  might  once  more  have  become  insen- 
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sible  to  the  horrors  of  his  actual  posi- 
tion^ and  again  have  plungrd  into  the 
destructive  mode  of  life  so  disgraceful 
to  himself,  and  calamitous  to  his  fami- 
ly :  but  the  tormenting  idea  of  his 
wife's  depravity  perpetually  recurred 
i(»  his  remembrance,  and  so  harassed 
his  mind,  that  he  altogether  avoided 
society,  and,  during  this  fit  of  misan- 
thropy, employed  himself  in  regulating 
the  extreme  disorder  and  confusion  of 
his  pecuniary  concerns. 

It  will  natur:illy  be  supposed,  from 
the  impetuosity  of  his  character,  that 
De  Montmorei'cy's  first  impulse  was 
to  send  a  challenge  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Courcy ;  but  this  supposition  would 
be  erroneous,  for  the  idea  of  the  ridi- 
cule which    this    affair   would    bring 
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upon  himself,  together  with  his  repug- 
nance to  publishing  his  wife's  disho- 
nour, restrained  him,  and  he  resolved 
to  revenge  himself  on  Julia  only,  whom 
he  determined  to  make  his  victim,  and 
immolate  to  his  just  resentment  by 
condemning  her  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. 

The  day  following  the  one  on  which 
Julia  had  left  Paris,  the  count  return- 
ed to  the  house  which  he  had  not  for 
so  long  a  time  inhabited,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  an  inventory  of  such 
part  of  the  furniture  as  he  could  imme- 
diately turn  into  money.  He  had  re- 
solved to  let  his  house,  and  himself  re- 
side in  the  one  he  had  presented  to  his 
mistress.  After  he  had  looked  through 
every  room,  he  stopped  in  that  belong-  . 
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ing  to  Julia,  with  the  intention  of  set- 
ting aside  such  of  the  articles  of  luxury 
with  which  it  was  adorned,  as  he  could 
disposse  of  to  the  most  advantage.  He 
had  nearly  finished  his  researches,  when, 
wishing  to  remove  a  superb  time-piece 
which  stood  on  the  chimney-piece,  he 
perceived  a  packet  of  letters  addressed 
to  Rosinval. 

Extremely  surprised  at  seeing  Julia's 
hand- writing  on  the  cover  of  a  letter 
directed  to  Rosinval,  and  not  at  all 
comprehending  a  circumstance  that 
seemed  to  him  so  unaccountable  and 
mysterious,  De  Montmorency  examin- 
ed the  letter,  which  he  still  held  in  his 
hand,  then  looked  at  the  seal,  which  he 
knew  to  be  his  wife's,  and  was  altoge- 
ther  so  perplexed,   as  almost  to  doubt 
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the  evidence  of  his  senses ;  at  length 
the  sensation  of  curiosity,  which  he 
could  neither  control  nor  govern, 
impelled  him  to  break  it  open,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming  : — 

''  False,  deceitful,  worthless  woman! 
this  is  no  doubt  intended  to  excite  the 
compassion  of  my  friend,  and  solicit 
his  interference  to  obtain  from  me  a 
a  revocation  of  the  decree  which  has 
reduced  her  to  despair,  but  I  will  be 
inflexible.** 

Scarcely  had  his  rage  extorted  this 
exclamation  from  the  unhappy  Dc 
Montmorency,  when  he  glanced  his 
eyes  over  the  contents  of  the  letter — 
the  paper  fell  from  his  hands;  a  violent 
palpitation  at  his  heart  impeded  his 
respiration  ;    his  knees  shook,  and   he 
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was  obliged  to  support  himself  against 
thecliiraney-picce;  whilst  in  an  apparent 
stupor,  with  his  looks  directed  towards 
the  ground,  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  fixed 
on  that  part  of  Madame  de  Seligny's 
letter,  in  which  she  sajs: — 

"  Do  not  spare  money :  press  sum 
after  sum  upon  De  Montmorency, 
until  his  ruin  is  completed." 

A  dreadful  explosion  succeeded  to 
this  temporary  annihilation  :  it  seemed 
as  if  the  soul  of  De  Montmorency  had 
collected  all  its  strength,  which  was 
now  evaporating  in  one  furious  burst 
of  passion. 

Anxious  instantaneously  to  reach  the 
treacherous  Rosinval,  he  rang  the  bell 
witb  violence  to  order  his  horses,  and 
almost   struck  the  servant,   whom  he 
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thought  (lid  not  come  quick  enough  to 
receive  his  commands. 

This  man  was  the  very  person  to 
whom  Julia  had  entrusted  the  letter 
for  Rosin  val.  The  moment  he  observ- 
ed it  in  his  master's  hands^  supposing 
that  the  excessive  rage  to  which  he 
had  nearly  been  the  victim  could  only 
arise  from  his  having  neglected  to 
execute  the  countess's  orders,  he  fell  on 
his  kneeSj  entreating  De  Montmorency 
to  pardon  him. 

''  I  am  the  more  guilty^  sir/'  said  he 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ''  because  my 
lady  had  strictly  commanded  me  to 
deliver  the  letter  to  M.  Rosinval  on  the 
very  day  of  her  departure;  but  having 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  house^  I 
placed  it  behind  the  time-piece,  intend- 
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ing  to  take  it  when  I  had  finished  my 
work^  and  unfortunately  it  altogether 
escaped  my  memory^  until  this  dreadful 
moment.'* 

De  Montmorency,  without  replying 
one  word  to  his  servant's  confession, 
ordered  him  instantly  to  have  the  horses 
put  to  his  carriage,  then  flying  to  the 
library,  he  took  his  pistols,  and  was 
going  down  to  hurry  his  servants,  when 
crossing  the  hall  he  saw  De  Courcy, 
who,  wrapped  up  in  a  large  cloak,  was 
walking  quickly  towards  the  dining- 
room. 

This  unexpected  meeting ;  a  crowd 
of  recollections  ;  and  the  various  sen- 
sations they  excited  in  his  mind,  gave 
to  De  Montmorency's  countenance  a 
gloomy,  savage,  and  menacing  expres- 
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sion,  which  certainly  would  not  have 
escaped  the  chevalier's  observation^  had 
he  been  less  intent  on  the  business 
which  brought  himtohis  friend'shouse. 

*'  De  Montmorency/'  said  he^ 
^'  grant  me  a  moment;  I  must  say  a  few 
words  to  you  alone." 

The  count  cast  a  wild  and  sullen 
look  around  himj  mechanically  placed 
his  hand  on  bis  pistols^  and  returned  to 
the  library  accompanied  by  De  Gourcy. 

''  My  dear  Frederic/'  said  De 
Courcy,  throwing  off  his  cloak,  and 
placing  two  bags  full  of  gold  upon 
the  table,  '''  chance  has  brought  to  my 
knowledge  your  present  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, and  I  am  come  to  offer  this 
sum,    in    the  hope  that  it   will    assist 

you  to  remedy  the  existing  evil/^ 
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De  Montmorency's  hand  still  rested 
on  his  pistols;  he  withdrew  it  shudder- 
ing, then  threw  himself  into  an  arm 
chair,  and  seemed  almost  annihilated. 

*'  Why  are  you  thus  afflicted,  Frede- 
ric ?"  added  De  Courcy  greatly  affect- 
ed. ''  What  causes  this  dejection  ?  Did 
you  suppose  the  companion  of  your 
childhood,  your  friend,  would  allow 
you  to  be  inconvenienced?  Was  you  not 
sure  he  would  fly  to  your  assistance  ? 
Be  of  good  heart;  your  circumstances 
are  not  desperate  ;  I  have  seen  your 
solicitor,  and  we  have  together  made 
some  arrangements  which  will  save 
your  fortune,  and  that  of  the  lovely 
woman  who  wished  to  sacrifice  herself 
for  you." 

The  count  cast  a   stern    glance  on 
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De  Courcy,  then  turning  away  his 
headj  he  exclaimed  : — 

''  No^  I  cannot  believe  it;  it  is  an  atro- 
cious calumny.  De  Courcy/'  he  added, 
with  a  mixture  of  sensibility  and  wild- 
ness  in  his  manner^  ''  tell  me  if  it  is 
true:  yes^  I  claim  it  of  you  to  tell  me 
if.... if  indeed  Julia  made  an  assigna- 
tion with  you  at  a  house  in  *** 
street  ?  if  she  left  it  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ?  and  if  you 

De  Montmorency  could  not  finish  the 
sentence :  his  distress  and  confusion 
prevented  his  going  on^  and  by  looks 
only  did  he  entreat  his  friend's  answer. 

''  Great  God!  what  do  I  hear/'  re- 
replied  De  Courcy,  in  a  hollow  voice. 
"  What  !  at  the  moment  when  the 
estimable  Julia  was  divesting  herself 
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of  all   she  possessed   in  ihc  world — at 
the    moment    she    was    carrying    her 
jewels  to  your  solicitor,  and  the  deeds 
which  conveyed  the  fortune  jour  uncle 
left  to  her — at  the  very  moment,  when 
with   overflowing   eyes,   she  entreated 
him    to    sell    this    estate    and    those 
diamonds,  and  with  the  produce  relieve 
you  from  the  oppression  of  sour  credi- 
tors; at  that  moment  you  believed..,.. 
yes,    you  believed  this    most  infernal 
calumny." 

De  Montmorency  clasped  his  hands 
together,  raised  his  eyes  towards 
heaven,  and  the  paleness  of  death 
overspread  his  countenance. 

*'  It  is  time,'*  gravely  continued  the 
chevalier,  not  deigning  to  notice  the 
count's  dejection.    ['  It  is  time  the  un- 
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veiled  truth  should  be  placed  before 
you  :  my  respect  and  submission  to  the 
wishes  of  the  respectable  woman  you 
have  so  greatly  injured  now  yields  to 
the  imperious  necessity  of  rendering  a 
splendid  testimony  of  her  innocence. 
It  becomes  my  duty  also  to  express  to 
you  my  esteem  for^  and  admiration  of, 
her  superior  virtues  :  I  will  go  to  her, 
and  entreat  her  permission  to  unmask 
to  you  the  monster  in  whom  you  have 
placed  such  unlimited  confidence/' 

On  saying  this,  the  chevalier  rose 
and  went  towards  the  door. 

i'  Stop,  Albert !"  said  De  Montmo- 
rency, nearly  frantic.  *'  Julia  is  no 
longer  in  this  house — I  have  banished 
— cruelly  banished  her — and  at  Font 
Romeu  you  will— •** 
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A  deep  sigh,  or  rather  a  groan,  stifled 
his  voice,  and  he  cast  down  his  eyes, 
to  avoid  meeting  the  looks  of  his 
friend. 

An  ejaculation  of  surprise  and  in- 
dignation escaped  the  chevalier ;  he 
reniained  a  few  moments  silent,  then 
approaching  the  count,  he  said  with 
a  good  deal  of  sternness  in  his  man- 
ner : — 

^''  Listen  to  me,  Dc  Montmorency, 
and  heaven  grant  that  the  knowledge 
of  jour  injustice  and  barbarity  to  your 
unfortunate  wife  may  not  rend  your 
heart  with  the  most  bitter  remorse, 
and  may  you  forgive  yourself,  as 
readily  as  will  the  angel  whom  you 
have  so  cruelly  insulted."  De  Courcy 
now  recapitulated  every  particular  re- 
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lative  to  the  origin  of  Rosinvars  enmity 
io  Julia  :  he  described  her  alarm  and 
anxious  care  to  bury  in  her  own 
bosom  a  secret,  which  might  occasion 
the  most  fatal  consequences  to  her  hus- 
band, had  he  resented  the  conduct  of 
the  treacherous  and  depraved  Rosinval. 
Then  with  the  candour  of  an  exalted 
mind;,  he  confessed  his  attachment  to 
Julia,  described  to  his  friend  his  vari- 
ous sensations,  and  the  many  struggles 
he  had  had  with  his  feelings  :  spoke 
then  of  the  silence  he  had  imposed  on 
himself  for  three  years,  and  at  length 
related  the  circumstance  which  had 
betrayed  his  secret,  and  with  enthusiasm 
dwelt  on  Julia's  candid  and  sublime 
conduct  on  an  occasion  so  truly  dis- 
tressing,   ''  From  that  fatal  day,*'  con- 
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tinued  the  chevalier^  with  emotion^ 
''  respecting  the  orders  1  had  received,  I 
entirely  ceased  to  see  her,  whose 
melancholy  fate  nevertheless  still  con- 
tinued to  occupy  all  my  thoughts.  I 
several  times  attempted  to  speak  to 
you  about  her :  and  you  know  with 
what  cold  determination  the  subject 
was  always  changed :  I  therefore  re- 
solved to  wait  until  time  had  opened 
your  eyes,  and  that  the  very  excess  of 
dissipation  to  which  you  had  given 
yourself  so  entirely  up,  brought  you 
back  to  that  lovely  being,  the  object  of 
your  culpable  indifference.  I  little 
thought  you  was  then  on  the  brink  of 
ruin;  I  learned  the  dreadful  truth,  at 
the  same  moment  with  the  unfortunate 
Julia,  and  the   cruel   blow   she   then 
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received  rebounded  on  mj  heari.  The 
indiscretion  of  two  masks,  your  credi- 
tors^ who  repeatedly  uttered  your 
name,  excited  Julia's  attention, 
although  at  some  distance  from  her : 
I  was  also  within  hearing'  of  this  con- 
versation :  I  was  a  witness  to  her 
misery^  and  saw  her,  as  soon  as  she 
could  collect  sufficient  courage,  leave 
the  saloon.  How  did  I  then  execrate 
the  guilty  exclamation  that  had  dis- 
covered to  her  a  sentiment  which  I  wish- 
ed should  undiscovered  have  descended 
with  me  to  the  tomb.  I  could  not 
now  fly  to  her,  condole  with  her,  or 
ofier  the  soothing  interference  of  a 
friend  ;  and  I  was  doomed  to  the  tor- 
ture of  seeing  her,  for  whose  hap- 
piness I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my 
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existence,  absorbed  in  affliction,  the 
excess  and  bitterness  of  which  I  was 
prohibited  from  attempting  to  alleviate. 
I  followed  her  at  a  distance,  until  1 
saw  her  safely  in  her  carriage ;  and  I 
then  quitted  a  spot  become  insupporta- 
ble to  me.  Frederic/'  continued  De 
Courcy,  with  dignity,  ''  I  equally  de- 
spise that  vain  ostentation,  with  which 
we  fulfil  our  duties,  and  that  false 
delicacy,  which  frequently  induces  us 
to  bury  in  silence  actions  whose  sole 
motive  is  almost  always  our  own  grati- 
fication ;  I  will  therefore  candidly  state 
what  I  have  done  for  you.  I,  a  few 
days  agOj  received  some  bills  of  ex- 
change to  the  amount  of  eighty  thou- 
sand livrcs;  I  resolved  to  offer  you 
this  money  ;  it  is  my  share  of  my  mo- 
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ther*s  fortune — hear  all  I  have  to  say/' 
continued  the  chevalier,  seeing  De 
Montmorency  about  to  interrupt  hinfi. 
''  I  request  it  in  the  nanie  of  friendship 
and  justice.  I  am  going  to  Malta, 
there  to  take  my  von^s,  and  remain  as 
long  as  tlie  order  may  require  my  ser- 
vices. This  sum  is  you  will  thus 
perceive  at  present  useless  to  me,  and  I 
entreat  you  to  accept  of  it,  until  your 
pecuniary  affairs  are  regulated ;  I  mean 
your  estates  freed  from  encumbrances. 
When  ]  learned  into  whose  hands  you 
had  fallen,  and  that  Rosinval  was 
determined  to  pursue  you  with  rigour, 
I  was  grateful  to  heaven  for  giving  me 
the  power  to  parry  the  threatened 
hlow.  My  bills  were  payable  two 
months   hence;  but,  as   I   knew  your 
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necessity  for  money  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  I  resolved  to  discount  the 
notes,  and  for  that  purpose  immediately 
went  to  a  man  well  known  in  these 
kind  of  negociations,  who  lives  in  the 
nSme.  house  with  your  solicitor/* 

Here  De  Montmorency  again  heav- 
ed a  det^  sigh. 

''  On  entering  the  court-yard/*  con- 
tinued the  chevalier,  *'  I  observed  a 
hackney  coach,  but  I  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  circumstance.  My 
thoughts  v»ere  ail  directed  towards 
your  unfortunate  position  and  Julia's 
sorrows ;  and  I  was  far  indeed  from 
supposing  that  interesting  woman  was 
then  so  near  me.  I  conversed  for  some 
time  with  the  honest  usurer,  whose  ex- 
pectations appeared  to  me  rather  im- 
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moderatej  and  having  at  length  brought 
him  to  more  reasonable  arrangements, 
he  told  me  that  on  the  day  after  the  fol- 
lowing one^,  I  might  receive  the  amount 
of  my  bills.  I  was  about  to  retire, 
when  your  solicitor  entered  the  room  ; 
he  held  a  jewel  box  open  in  his  hand, 
which  he  hastily  closed  on  perceiving 
me  ;  but  not,  however,  in  time  enough 
to  prevent  my  recognizing  your  wife's 
diamonds.  Guessing  a  part  of  the 
truth,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
desire  I  had  to  learn  more  particulars 
as  to  her  wishes  and  intentions. 

'^  Those  are  beautiful  jewels,  sir;* 
said  I,  approaching  the  solicitor. 

''  Yes  !'  replied  he  coldly. 

''  Are  they  to  be  sold  ?'  I  continued. 

"  No  I*  replied  he,  '  we  wish  to  bor- 
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row  fidccn  luiiidred  louis  on  this 
pledge.' 

*'  Let  us  look  at  them/  exclaimed 
tlie  usurer.  '  Let  us  look  at  them : 
these  diamonds  are  tolerably  fine,  but 
fifteen  hundred  louis  is  a  very  large 
sum,  a  \cry  large  sum  indeed  ;  and  I 
doubt  whether  you  will  ver^-  readily 
raise  it  on  things  of  this  sort;  besides, 
you  are  come  too  late  ;  I  have  just  pro- 
mised this  gentleman/  he  continued, 
pointing  to  mc,  '  to  let  him  have 
eighty  thousand  livres  the  day  after 
to-morrov^j  and  I  have  no  more  dis- 
poseable  funds  at  this  moment/ 

''  M.  Le  Blanc  seemed  much  disap- 
pointed^  and  was  leaving  the  room, 
when  I  went  up  to  him,  and  in  a  low 
voice  said  tliat  I  wished  for  two  mi- 
nutes conversation  with  him. 
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"  Mistaking'  me,  I  have  no  doubf, 
for  one  of  the  usiirimis  fraternitt/,  and 
supposing  I  coveted  the  diamonds,  he 
told  me  rather  drilj  to  follow  hira, 
which  I  hastened  to  obey.  When  we 
were  in  his  office,  I  threw  off  my  great 
coat — Le  Blanc  then  perceived  my 
cross,  and  had  difficulty  in  persuading 
himself  (as  he  has  since  told  me)  that 
a  knight  of  Malta  could  follow  the 
profession  of  an  usurer.  It  will  be 
useless,^'  added  De  Courcy,  ^*  to  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  the  conversation 
we  had  together  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Le  Blanc,  when  he  knew  me  to  be 
your  friend,  and  that  I  intended  to 
hand  you  a  sum  which  would  shelter 
you  from  every  inconvenience^  informed 
me  of  your  wife's  visit,  the  affecting 
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sacrifice  she  bad  made  of  her  entire 
fortune,  and  of  the  secrecy  she  had  re- 
quired towards  yourself.  We  agreed 
not  to  sell  her  estate,  but  to  raise  on 
that  and  on  her  jewels  the  hundred 
thousand  livres  you  required  ;  and  we, 
from  calculations,  convinced  ourselves 
that  this  sum,  together  with  the  mo- 
ney I  should  have  the  happiness  to  ob- 
tain for  you,  would  satisfy  your  prin- 
cipal creditors,  and  enable  you  to  make 
such  arrangements  with  the  others  as 
would  completely  save  your  property  : 
but  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  you 
must  resolve,  my  dear  friend,  to  live 
for  some  years  with  the  most  rigid 
economy,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
your  honour,  justice,  and  the  duty 
you   owe  to  your  wife  and  child,  will 
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render    this    necessity    an     imperious 
law.' 

The  chevalier  had  finished  his  re- 
cital, and  etill  De  Montmorency  re- 
mained in  the  same  state  of  silent  apa- 
thy :  his  eyes  were  cast  down,  his 
respiration  convulsive — sometimes  he 
lifted  up  his  hands,  and  clasped  them 
together  over  his  forehead ;  then  let- 
ting them  languidly  drop  on  his  knees, 
he  resumed  his  first  melancholy  atti- 
tude. After  remaining  for  some  time 
in  this  position,  he  suddenly  started 
from  his  seat,  and  giving  the  chevalier 
a  look,  which  well  expressed  the  an- 
guish of  his  soul,  he  walked  slowly 
towards  the  door. 

''  Where  are  you  going?''  said  De 
Courcy. 
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"  To  Rosinval/*  calmly  replied  the 
county  shewing  the  pistols  he  held  in 
his  hand. 

''  Almighty  God,  forbid  !"  exclaim- 
ed the  almost  distracted  chevalier : 
'^  Frederic !  I  entreat,  I  implore  you 
^...Unfortunate,  ill-fated  Julia,  what 
will  become  of  her,  if....  and  'tis  I — 
lam  the  cause  of  this De  Mont- 
morency, my  earliest,  my  dearest  friend, 
in  mercy  to  your  wife  and  child,  mo- 
derate your  just  indignation  !  Let  con- 
tempt alone  be  his  punishment  of.... 
publicly  unmask  the  villain,  Rosinval, 
but  do  not  commit  yourself " 

"  He  shall  die  !'*  said  De  Montmo- 
rency, interrupting  the  chevalier  with 
fary:  *' he  shall  die,  or  he  shall  rid 
me  of  an  existence  he  has  rendered  a 
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burthen  to  me!**  And  finishing  this 
sentence,  he  tore  himself  from  De 
Courcj,  who  wished  to  retain  him, 
crossed  the  hall  with  the  swiftness  of 
lightning,  and  jumped  into  his  car- 
riage, which  drove  off  at  full  speed. 

''  My  dear  friend,'^  said  the  trea- 
cherous Rosinval,  when  De  Montmo- 
rency entered  his  house,  ^'  I  was  just 
going  to  you,  heing  anxious  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  noble  firmness  of 
your  conduct  towards  your  unworthy 
wife.'' 

''  Monster  !'*  exclaimed  the  count, 
in  a  voice  like  thunder,  and  throwing 
Madame  de  Seligny's  and  Julia's  let- 
ters in  Rosinval's  face,  ^'  read  these, 
and  instantly  follow  me/' 

Rosinval  turned  pale,  picked  up  the 
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letters^  coolly  put  them  in  his  pocket, 
and  casting  an  ironical  glance  on  De 
Montmorency's  countenance^  said,  in 
a  voice,  which  he  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der firm — 

''  This  high-flown  rage  mightily  be- 
comes the  husband  of  the  virtuous,  the 
immaculate  Julia *' 

An  insulting  look  from  De  Montmo- 
rency prevented  him  continuing  this 
aggravating  speech,  and  they  then  with 
equal  fury  darted  out  of  the  house, 
and  as  rapidly  as  the  horses  could  con- 
vey them  drove  to  the  fortress  near  the 
gate  of  St.  Antoine. 

There,  getting  out  of  the  carriage, 
they  withdrew  to  a  retired  spot,  and 
began  a  combat,  the  issue  of  which  it 
was  determined  should  be  death  to  one 
of  them. 
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De  Montmorency  fired  first,  and  the^ 
ball  whizzing  past  Rosinvars  ear, 
struck  a  tree  nearly  behind  him. 

Rosinval,  more  fortunate,  grazed 
his  adversary's  shoulder ;  but  as  neither 
t)f  these  shots  had  answered  the  pur- 
poses intended  by  those  who  directed 
them,  the  now  deadly  enemies  threw 
aside  their  pistols,  and  each  drew  his 
sword.  Repeatedly  wounded  by  each 
other,  they  boih  still  continued  to  fight 
with  determined  fury.  At  length,  ex- 
hausted by  loss  of  blood,  they  sank  to 
the  earth  together.  De  Montmoren- 
cy's sword  was  thrust  up  to  the  hilt  in 
Rosinval's  breast  at  the  moment  when 
the  latter's  weapon  was  buried  in  the 
side  of  his  enemy. 

De  Courcy,  nearly  distracted  about 
l2 
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his  friend,  whom  he  knew  to  be  intent 
on  revenge,  had,  the  moment  after  the 
count  had  torn  himself  away,  ordered 
a  horse  to  be  saddled,  which  he  imme- 
diately mounted,  intending  to  follow 
De  Montmorency,  and  prevent  the  fa- 
tal consequences  of  a  meeting  between 
him  and  Rosin val.  He  reached  the 
house  of  the  latter  gentleman  a  few 
moments  after  the  adversaries  had  left 
it.  The  servants  were  unable  to  give 
him  any  satisfactory  intelligence,  as 
they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  road 
they  had  taken ;  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  the  attempt  of  find- 
ing De  Montmorency  as  a  hopeless 
one,  when  a  Savoyard  girl,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  Rosinval's  house, 
perceiving  his  anxiety,    told  him  the 
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gentleman  had  given  orders  to  be  driven 
to  the  fortress  near  St.  Antoine*s  gate. 
.  De  Courcy  instantly  gallopped  to 
the  spot^  where  he  found  the  unfor- 
tunate count  bathed  in  bloody  and  the 
paleness  of  death  spread  over  Rosinr 
val's  disfigured  countenance. 

Overcome  with  grief,  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  ground  by  his  friend.  He 
soon,  however^  tried  to  apply  a  coarse 
dressing  to  his  wounds,  whilst  De 
Montmorency's  coachman  performed 
the  same  service  to  the  inanimate  Ro- 
sinval :  he  then  called  aloud  for  help^ 
when  several  persons  walking  on  the 
fort  immediately  came  to  his  assistance, 
and  they  carried  both  the  wounded 
combatants  to  the  nearest  house. 

Whilst  on  the  way,  Rosinval  reco- 
L  3 
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vcrod  from  his  fainting  fit,  and  on  see- 
ing De  Montmorency  (  who  was  still 
insensible)  seemed  anxious  to  speak, 
but  the  blood,  which  poured  in  large 
quantities  out  of  his  mouthy  prevented 
his  utterance,  and  one  could  onlj  col- 
lect vague  and  unintelligible  sounds. 
The  chevalier  was  in  the  deepest  af- 
fliction: he  thought  he  had  for  ever 
lost  his  fri^nd^  and  could  not,  without 
great  difficulty,  restrain  the  effusions 
of  his  sorrow — nay,  despair.  When 
the  surgeons  arrived,  he  awaited  their 
opinion  in  a  state  of  mind  certainly  not 
easily  described,  and  only  to  be  felt  by 
those  whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to 
be  placed  under  similar  circumstances. 
"  This  young  man  is  most  dreadfully 
mangled/'  said  they,  *'  but  his  wounds 
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are  not  mortal,  and  the  weakness  which 
so  greatly  alarms  you  is  occasioned  by 
his  loss  of  blood.  With  regard  to  his 
antagonist,  nothing  very  favourable 
can  be  said,  and  indeed  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  definitively  of  either  of  them, 
until  after  their  wounds  have  been 
dressed." 

De  Courcy  recommended  Rosinval 
to  the  care  of  the  people  of  the  house, 
and  gave  orders  to  have  his  relations 
informed  of  his  present  dangerous  si- 
tuation :  he  then  returned  to  his  un- 
fortunate friend.  When  alone  with 
him,  the  chevalier  examined  his  pale 
and  disfigured  face,  and  tears  escaped 
from  his  eyes  when  he  thought  of  Ju- 
lia. "  Oh !  thou  whom  I  shall  adore 
until  my  latest  breath,"  said  he,  in  a 
l4 
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low  voice^  kneeling  by  the  bed  of  his 
unconscious  friend,  ''  lovely  and  un- 
fortunate woman,  I  here  swear  never 
to  leave  the  deplorable  object  of  thy 
affection  until  I  have  seen  him  restored 
to  health,  and  to  the  sentiment  he  ought 
never  to  have  ceased  experiencing  for 
thee'/' 

De  Courcy,  apprehensive  that  Ro- 
sinval's  wound  might  be  mortal,  be- 
came extremely  uneasy  about  his  friend, 
whom  he  knew  the  relations  of  the 
former  would  pursue  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  should  he  die,  in  consequence 
of  their  meeting.  He,  therefore,  in- 
stantly determined  to  solicit  the  king's 
pardon  for  the  count ;  to  obtain  which 
he  wrote  to  one  of  the  ministers,  who 
honoured  hiin  with  his  peculiar  pro- 
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tectioHj  explaining  all  the  particulars 
of  this  unfortunate  event.  He  thought 
that  his  patron,  whose  jiMice  and  in- 
tegrity were  equalled  by  his  benevo- 
lence and  feeling,  would  extenuate  De 
Montmorency's  rashness,  when  he  re- 
flected on  Rosinval's  unexampled  vil- 
lainy, and  represent  the  affair  in  such 
a  point  of  view  to  the  monarch  as 
would  obtain  at  all  events  n  mitigation 
of  the  severe  law  that  then  existed  in 
all  its  force  against  duelists. 

In  some  measure  relieved  by  writing 
this  letter,  De  Courcy  awaited  the  first 
dressing  of  his  wounds  before  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  indulge  in  the  slightest 
hope,  but  the  prediction  of  the  sur- 
geons was  on  the  next  day  fulfilled — 
De  Montmorency  was  declared  out  of 
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danger^,  -whilst  Rosinval's  situation  be- 
came each  moment  more  critical :  his 
pains  were  sometimes  so  excruciating 
as  to  extort  from  him  the  most  horrid 
imprecations  and  screams  ;  and  at  those 
moments^  when  exhausted  nature  had 
no  longer  the  power  of  complainings  a 
wild  and  savage  expression  dwelt  on 
his  countenance,  and  his  convulsed 
features  shewed  the  tortures  of  his 
mind  and  body.  The  mere  name  of 
De  Montraorencjj  uttered  in  his  pre- 
sence, threw  him  into  a  situation  little 
short  of  insanity,  and  for  several  hours 
afterwards  deprived  him  of  all  con- 
sciousness of  his  existence. 

Eight  days  thus  elapsed  without  his 
experiencing  the  least  relief  to  his  suf- 
ferings, and  during  that  interval   De 
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Montmorency  was  sufficiently  reco- 
vered to  be  removed  to  his  own  house ; 
but  weak,  languid^,  and  absorbed  in 
melancholy^  he  only  replied  to  his 
friend's  condoling  expressions  by  sighs 
and  tears.  *'  Let  me  die,"  said  he, 
one  day;  ''  if  you  really  regard  me^, 
allow  me  to  die  !  Of  what  use  is  an 
existence  which  must  for  ever  be  im- 
bittered  by  never  ceasing  remorse  !** 

Greatly  alarmed  at  the  calm  and 
thoughtful  manner  in  which  De  Mont- 
morency had  expressed  himself,  De 
Courcy  eagerly  hastened  to  re  animate 
his  spirits :  he,  with  the  eloquence  of 
sentiment,  spoke  of  the  dreadful  mi- 
sery that  Julia  would  experience,  if 
she  was  to  lose  her  husband,  without 
having  enjoyed  the  consolation  of  be- 
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ing  restored  to  his  affection.  ''  Oh, 
ray  dear  Frederic/'  said  he,  greatly 
affected^  *'  what  a  perspective  of  hap- 
piness is  now  before  you,  if  you  are 
not  determined  to  reject  the  hope  of 
felicity!" 

"  Can  I  flatter  myself/^  said  the 
count,  with  a  fixed  gloom  on  his  coun- 
tenance, *^  that  the  being  I  have  so 
cruelly  injured  will  ever  be  convinced 
of  the  sincerity  of  my  contrition  ?  Ah! 
no,  no,  that  is  quite  impossible/* 

De  Courcy  used  every  argument  that 
friendship  could  suggest  to  overcome 
the  count*s  dejection,  and  to  sooth 
that  indefinite  alarm,  created  by  the 
conviction  of  an  error,  which  self-love 
no  longer  tries  (o  palliate  the  extent 
of.      De   Montmorency   had    attained 
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that  crisis  of  the  passions,  when,  adopt- 
ing only  extremes,  we  frequently  mis- 
take misanthropy  for  wisdom,  and  dis- 
gust for  reason.  The  most  ridiculous 
plans,  the  most  impossible  to  realise, 
alone  pleased  his  imagination  :  he  spoke 
of  nothing  but  the  deligh(s  of  retire- 
ment, and  the  happiness  of  solitude; 
determined  to  seclude  himself  from 
society,  and  whilst  indulging  in  these 
humours  would  not  listen  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  friend.  De  Courcy 
had  too  much  sense  to  make  use  of  his 
strength  in  so  unequal  a  contest — em- 
ploying only  gentleness,  he  tried  to 
persuade,  not  vanquish  :  his  affection- 
ate attention,  and  unvarying  affability, 
the  address  with  which  he  brought  out 
De  Montmorency's  remaining  powers. 
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insensibly  produced  the  wished-for  ef- 
fect, and  Julia's  guilty  husband  at 
length  began  to  feel  it  not  altogether 
impossible  for  him  to  repair  his  errors. 
As  his  physical  powers  regained  their 
energy,  the  dismal  clouds  with  which 
apprehension  had  darkened  the  per- 
spective of  happiness  dispersed,  and 
soon  his  mind  also  was  restored  to  its 
usual  tone  and  vigour. 

"  Dear  Albert !"  said  he  :  "  oh,  my 
worthy  and  invaluable  friend — you, 
whom  I  injured  and  insulted  by  my 
unjust  suspicions,  may  your  indulgence 
be  imitated  by  the  equally  wronged 
Julia!  But  will  she — can  she  ever 
forgive  me  ?  Shall  I  ever  again  see  in 
her  lovely  face  that  expression  of  ten-- 
der  regard  which  heretofore  constituted 
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mj happiness.  Alas!  will Ihat blessed 
time  ever  return  to  embellish  my  now 
miserable  existence!  Dear  friend/'  he 
adding,  sighing,  ^'  shall  I  own  to  you 
that  my  heart  repulses  the  hope  with  a 
sentiment  so  impossible  to  describe, 
that  I  begin  to  fear  I  am  not  now  so 
sensible  as  I  once  was  to  the  delight  of 
loving  and  being  loved ;  but  no  mat- 
ter— entirely  devoted  to  the  rigid  per- 
formance of  my  duties,  Julia  shall 
ever  find  in  me  a  friend,  a  sincere  and 
repentant  friend,  if  she  will  but  deign 
to  receive  my  promise  of  atoning,  du- 
ring my  future  life,  for  my  past  follies/' 
The  chevalier,  greatly  affected,  press- 
ed De  Montmorency  to  his  heart  :  he 
could  not  at  first  articulate  one  word, 
but  soon  a  soothing  and  consoling  con- 
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viction  succeeded  to  the  generous  obli- 
vion of  his  own  sensations.  If  the  idea^ 
that  he  could  not  love  Julia  without 
being  culpable^  drew  sighs  from  his 
bosom^  the  consciousness  of  having 
contributed  to  restore  to  her  the  heart 
of  her  husband^  reinstated  him  in  his 
own  esteem,  and  fixing  a  calm  and  sa- 
tisfied look  on  De  Montmorency,  he 
congratulated  him  on  his  present  sen- 
timents, from  which  he  assured  him 
must  inevitably  result  happiness. 

The  count  and  his  friend  now  dis- 
cussed the  plan  that  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  and  De  Courcy,  after  having 
renewed  the  promise  he  had  before 
given  to  make  the  arrangement  of  De 
Montmorency's  affairs  his  exclusive  oc- 
cupiitioo^  he,  on  the  next  day,  began 
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Ills      neg'ociations    with     the    credi- 
tors. 

During  this  interval,  Julia,  fami- 
liarized with  her  retreat,  each  day 
found  in  it  new  delights.  Capahle  of 
reflecting,  she  consulted  her  recollec- 
tions, meditated  on  them,  and  it  was 
always  with  a  sensation  of  fear  that  she 
"viewed  the  possibility  of  re  entering 
th^t  world,  in  which  she  had  met  with 
only  mortification  and  sorrow.  The 
estate  of  Font  Romeu  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  several  castles,  inhabited 
by  families  whose  society  might  have 
withdrawn  her  mind  from  her  afflic- 
tion ;  but  she  never  would  form  the 
slightest  connexion  which  could  detach 
her  from  the  plan  of  life  she  had 
adopted.     She  made  anxious  inquiries 
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relative  to  Madame  de  Florange,  and 
was  inforiTied  that  this  respectable  wo- 
man had  died  at  Paris  ten  months  after 
the  dreadful  event  which  had  deprived 
her  of  Henry.  Her  other  two  sons  in- 
habited the  Castle  of  Florange,  the 
eldest  of  whom  had  recently  married  a 
rich  heiress  of  tlie  vicinity.  These 
particulars  reminded  Julia  of  her 
friend^s  misfortunes^  and  encreased  her 
desire  of  being  alone:  solitude  rege- 
nerated her  discouraged  soiil,  and  a 
regular  lif(%  gentle  and  agreeable  oc- 
cupationSj  had  succeeded  that  agita- 
tion, and  necessity  for  diversion,,  which 
always  wearied  her  spirits,  without 
procuring  her  one  single  moment  of 
comfort. 

Her  daughter's   education  was  the 
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object  of  her  particular  care  and  soli- 
citude. Scarcely  in  the  dawn  of  life 
the  iiiind  of  this  lovelv  child  unfolded 
such  exquisite  sensibility,  that  the 
alarmed  mother  fancied  she  already 
saw  this  innocent  creature  a  victim  to 
the  sentiment  which  had  destroyed  the 
life  of  her  unfortunate  aunt :  she  had 
the  same  features,  the  same  smile;  the 
large,  expressive  blue  eyes  of  Henry's 
beloved,  animated  her  countenance,  and 
whenever  she  fixed  them  on  Julia,  a 
crowd  of  harrowing  reflections  op- 
pressed her  soul. 

Isabella  so  passionately  loved  her 
mother,  that  she  never  left  her  a  single 
moment:  she  was  always  near  her^ 
accompanied  Julia  in  her  solitary  walks, 
and    preferred   a   long    and    fatiguing 
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ramble  with  her  adored  mamma  to  the 
pleasures  of  partaking  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  Xiraeo's  children. 

One  evenings  Julia  more  than  usually 
melancholy,  and  full  of  thought,  di- 
rected her  sleps^  as  was  her  daily  cus- 
tom, towards  Isabella's  grave:  it  was 
near  the  end  of  April.  To  the  calm 
freshness  of  a  fine  spring  evening  was 
added  the  balsamic  perfume  of  the 
sweet-scented  clymatis,  and  other  wiid 
flowers  suspended  in  the  apertures  of 
the  rockS;,  kissing  the  green  turf^  and 
mingling  their  beauty  and  fragrance 
with  the  modest  primrose,  violet,  and 
daisy,  strewed  over  this  smooth  and 
rich  carpet. 

Julia,  absorbed  in  reflection,  walked 
for  a  long  time  slowly  under  the  cy- 
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press  trees^  whilst  the  little  Isabella 
amused  herself  in  gathering  tufts  of 
violets^  which  she  irnmediatelj  pulled 
to  pieces,  and  scattered  around  her 
mother.  The  setting  sun  gilded  the 
foliage  of  the  weeping  willows,  which 
inclined  their  flexible  branches  over 
the  marble  tomb,  and  partly  concealed 
the  words  engraved  on  its  surface. 
Never  had  Julia  experienced  such  op- 
pressive sadness :  her  ejes  bent  towards 
the  earth — she  occasionally  stopped, 
the  better  to  collect  her  thoughts — a 
chain  of  painful  ideas,  arising  out  of 
the  melancholy  objects  before  her, 
caused  her  tears  to  flow  :  she  thought 
the  plaintive  manes  of  her  ill-fated 
friend  hovered  around  her,  and  an  ir- 
resistible impulse  attaching  her  to  this 
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illusion,    she  again   stopped^   and  cast 
around  her  looks   in  which   were  ex- 
pressed both  tenderness  and  alarm.     A 
dismal  cloud  now  rendered  it  almost 
dark  under  the  trees  which  surrounded 
the  tomb,  but  a  few  rajs  from  the  sun 
passing  through   the   delicate  foliage^ 
rested  on  the  auburn  hair  of  the  little 
girl,  who  had  fallcii  asleep  at  the  foot 
of  the   funeral    monument.     She  still 
held  some  of  the  flowers   she  had  ga- 
thered— the  rest  were  loose  on  her  lap, 
falling  towards  the  ground.     Julia  for 
some    moments    admired   the    celestial 
calm,  of  which  the  sleep  of  infancy  is 
the  most  perfect  image :  but  her  ap- 
prehension that  the  dampness  of  the 
grass  might  be  injurious  to  the  health 
of  her  beloved  child,  made  her  hastilj 
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advance  to  take  her  in  her  arms^  when 
a  herdsman^    who    was  watching    his 
flock    on   the    side   of  the   monntain^ 
played  the   same  favourite    provincial 
air  on   his  pipe  which  the  unfortunate 
Isabella  had  sang  on  the  day  of  her 
death.     Julia  unconsciously  stopt^  and 
attentively    listened    to   a   tune  which 
once  encreased  her  melancholy   reflec- 
tions.    The  almost  total  darkness,  the 
distant  sound  of  an  instrument,  at  all 
times    sweetly    pathetic-.the     hour., 
place.- and  her  state  of  mind.,  all  com- 
bined to  render  the  moment  peculiarly 
awful  ,vind    Julia,    yielding    to   her 
emotions,  exclaimed  :    ''  Isabella  !   oh^ 
my  dear    Isabella !     I    envy  thee   thy 
eternal   sleep  !"     As  she  uttered  these 
words,  she  heard  a  rustling  noise  among 
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the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  looking 
up,  observed  a  man  concealed  behind 
them. 

To  scream  loudlyv,  fly   to  her  child, 
and  take  her  to  her  bosom^  was  but  the 
act  of  a  moment.     A  thousand  fright- 
ful ideas  crowding  into  Julia's  imagi- 
nation took  from  her  the  power  of  sup- 
porting the  precious  burthen.     Little 
Isabella  awoke,  looked  around  her  with 
surprise,  then    quickly  slipping  to  the 
ground,    exclaimed,    running    behind 
the  tomb,    ''  Papa!   my   dear  papa  !" 
Julia  turned  her  head,  and  perceived 
De  Montmorency.    A  death-like  pale- 
ness overspread  her  face,  and   she  with 
trembling    limbs     leaned    against   the 
marble  monument,  under  which  rested 
her  friend. 
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''  I  am  hateful  to  jou/'  said  De 
Montmorency  with  the  greatest  agita- 
tion. ''I  expected  it  would  be  so; 
and  I  have  no  right  to  complain.'^ 

'^  Papaj^  dear  papa,  speak  to  me,'' 
said  little  Isabella,  covering  her  fa- 
ther's hands  with  kisses. 

The  count  pressed  his  daughter  to 
his  heart,  llien  placing  her  on  the 
ground,  stood  like  the  image  of  despair. 

Julia  was  motionless :  her  ejes  were 
fixed  on  De  Montmorency;  but  she 
could  not  articulate  a  word.  She  be- 
lieved herself  in  a  dream,  and  dreaded 
moving,  lest  the  existing  scene  should 
vanish. 

*'  Do  not  fear,"  sorrowfully  resumed 
De  Montmorency,  ''  that  I  shall  by 
my  presence  any  longer  insult  her 
whom  I  have  already  so  greatly  in- 

VOL.  ly,  M 
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jured.  I  am  going,  madam — going 
for  ever.  A  delusive  hope  brought 
me  to  you  ;  and  if  I  have  too  readily 
yielded  to  that  hope  (the  only  one  that 
could  reconcile  me  to  life),  you  must 
pardon  me." 

Julia  breathed  a  very  deep  sigh, 
and  took  hold  of  her  husband's  arm  ; 
then  turning  aside  her  head,  she,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  intelTgible,  said  : 

*'  De  Montmorency,  is  it  you  ?  Is 
it  indeed  Frederic  whom  I  hear  ? 
Am  I  not  again  the  dupe  to  a  treache- 
rous illusion  ?*' 

''Oh  !  my  Julia!"  exclaimed  the 
count,  taking  his  wife  in  his  arms. — 
''  Rather  tell  me,  if  the  words  you 
have  just  uttered  are  dictated  by  your 
heart.  Is  that  heart  still  mine  ?  But 
it  is  at  your  feet  I  ought  to  learn  my 
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fate/'  he  added,  kneeling,  and  pressing 
Julia's  hand.  "  Speak,  my  love,  to 
your  unworthy  husband,  whose  entire 
life  cannot  expiate  the  follies  which 
have  so  cruelly  embittered  your's. 
Tell  me  you  believe  me  repentant :  say 
you  will  forgive  me.*' 

''  De  Montmorency/'  said  Julia, 
greatly  affected,  **  four  years  a  stranger 
to  happiness,  allow  me  to  familiarise 
myself  to  the  unexpected  delight  caused 
by  the  return  of  your  affection/' 

They  again  threw  themselves  into 
each  others  arms,  then,  followed  by 
their  child,  they  pensively,  and  in  (si- 
lence, walked  towards  the  castle. 

A  species  of  restraint  and  embarrass- 
ment, which  they  mutually  felt,  aiul 
neither  could  control,  succeeded  to  the 
ecstasy  of  so  aifecting  a  reconciliation. 
m2 
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De  Montmorency  feared  that  a  transi- 
ent sentiment  of  compassion  had  alone 
dictated  the  pardon  he  had  just  re- 
ceived :  and  Julia,  recollecting  her 
husband's  unfeeling  conduct  towards 
herself,  thought  his  present  visit  might 
possibly  be  produced  by  a  temporary 
sensation  of  disgust  to  the  world  and 
its  pleasures.  In  short,  neither  of 
them  experienced  that  warm  emotion, 
that  indescribable  charm,  with  which* 
their  hearts  overflowed  during  the  first 
months  of  their  union. 

After  crossing  the  park,  they  arrived 
in  front  of  the  castle  ;  but  as  the  hall 
was  filled  with  the  scaffolding  of  seve- 
ral workmen  who  were  repairing  the 
inner  walls,  that  way  into  the  interior 
of  the  building  was  ob  tructed.  They 
were  obliged  to  pass  through  the  chapel. 
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Julia,  leaning  on  Montmorency's  arm, 
and  holding  her  little  girl's  hand,  enter- 
ed this  soldmn  place,  now  enveloped  in 
absolute  darkness.     A  few  rays  from 
the  moon,    which  had  just  risen,  pene- 
trated   through    the    casements,    and 
spread  a  pale  and   uncertain  light  over 
the    sanctuary     where    Frederic    and 
Julia  had  sworn  to  live  for  each  other* 
De   Montmorency  stopped,    and    con- 
vulsive sighs  burst  from  his  bosom.  He 
pressed    his    wife  to    liis  heart ;    then 
leading  her  to  the  foot  ofthe  altar^  he 
bent  his  knee,  and, ex  claimed  in  a  voice 
which  the  excess  of  his  emotion   ren- 
dered scarcely  distinct : — '"^  It  is  here 
thy    guilty    husband   pronounced    the 
oath  to  render  thee  happy:  and  here, 
his  heart  agonized  with   remorse,    he 
again  promises,  before  that  God  who 
m'3 
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will  avenge  perjury,  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  expiation  of 
his  errors  and  his  crimes.  Oh  !  my 
Julia,  confirm  the  generous  pardon  my 
despair  extracted  from  you,  and  on  this 
sacred  spot  tell  me  if  your  heart  still 
feels  that  sentiment  of  affection  which 
once  constituted  our  felicity.'* 

Dearest  Frederic/'  replied  Julia, 
greatly  affected,  ''  do  not  speak  of  ex- 
piation. This  blessed  moment  re- 
compenses me  for  all  I  have  suffered. 
You  are  not  the  only  guilty  one:  I, 
also,  require  your  indulgence,  to  efface 
the  recollection  of  errors,  which  I  have 
experienced  the  fatal  consequences  of. 
We  will  both  endeavour  to  forget  all— • 
but  thatwelove,andlive  for  each  other.*' 

De  Montmorency  was  going  to  re- 
ply, when  little  Isabella,  tierrified  at 
the  darkness  of  the  place  where  she 
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had  been  left  by  Julia^  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek.  Her  father  flew  to 
her^  took  her  in  his  arms^  and,  follow- 
ed by  Julia,  left  the-castkr:  cV^}^*^ 

When  they  reached  the  parlour, 
where  the  lighted  candles  allowed 
them  to  more  attentively  examine  each 
other,  widely  different  sensations  drew 
exclamations  from  the  count  and 
countess.  Julia,  alarmed  at  her  hus* 
band's  excessive  paleness,  overwhelmed 
him  with  questions,  as  to  the  cause  of 
so  remarkable  a  change ;  whilst  De 
Montmorency,  admiring  the  beautiful 
bloom  which  a  calm  and  sedentary  life 
had  brought  back  to  Julia's  expressive 
face,  felt  astonished  that  he  had  ever 
preferred  the  false  allurements  of  me- 
retricious beauty,  to  the  natural  charms 

of  so  lovely  a  woman. 
M  4 
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The  count  anxiously  wished  to 
avoid  answering  the  questions  she  so 
earnestly  asked  ;  but^  finding  it  im- 
possible to  elude  them,  he  at  length" 
yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  gave  her 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  inci- 
dents which  had  occurred  at  Paris 
since  her  departure  for  Font  Romeu. 

Julia  could  not  without  shuddering 
hear  of  the  dangers  which  De  Mont- 
morency had  escaped  ;  and  the  necessi- 
ty for  concealing  her  antipathy  to 
Rosinval  no  longer  existing,  she  unre- 
servedly expressed  her  sentiments  of 
him. 

''  He  is  become  an  object  of  uni- 
versal contempt,''  continued  De  Mont- 
morency :  '*^my  affair  with  him  has  made 
a  great  noise  in  the  world  ;  and  society 
in  general  reprobate  him  as  a   monster 
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of  iniquitj  ;  besides,  I  do  not  think  be 
will  ever  again  leave  bis  rooiiij  for  bis 
wounds  are  so  extremely  painful  tbat 
be  cannot  endure  the  slightest  motion 
without  the  most  excrutiating  torture; 
and  indeed  the  surgeons  are  apprehen- 
sive that  he  will  at  last  become  the 
victim  to  his  own  villainj.*' 

After  admiring  the  justice  of  hea- 
ven, which  sooner  or  later  punishes 
iniquity,  Julia  ventured  delicately  to 
put  a  few  questions  relative  to  De 
Montmorency's  pecuniary  affairs :  he 
replied  to  them  with  the  same  candour; 
and  it  was  at  bis  wife's  feet  be  inform- 
ed her  bow  the  generous  sacrifice  she 
had  made  for  him  bad  reached  his 
knowledge. 

''  YeSj  my  beloved,''  he  added, 
manly    tears     rolling  over  bis    pallid 
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cheeks,  "  I  learot  that  at  the  moment 
when  I  so  unfeelingly  and  cruelly  ba- 
nished you^  you  had,  to  relieve  rae, 
stripped  yourself  of  all  that  you  pos- 
sessed in  the  world.  Oh,  God!  can  I 
ever  be  forgiven  !  No,  no,  for  I  can 
never  pardon  myself  1" 

Julia  placed  one  of  her  hands  on 
her  husband's  lips  to  prevent  him  from 
continuing.  He  covered  the  lovely 
hand  with  kisses,  and  trying  to  over- 
come his  emotion,  he  finished  the  recital 
he  had  began. 

De  Courcy's  noble  and  disinterested 
conduct,  his  zeal  and  activity,  his 
kindness  in  saving  De  Montmorency 
from  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  arrang- 
ing with  his  creditors,  greatly  affected 
Julia,  and  she  praised  the  inestimable 
friend     with   an     affectionate  warmth 
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which  her  husband  sincerely  approved. 
The  Count  and  Countess  de  Mont- 
morency continued  calmly  to  converse 
on  the  plan  of  life  most  proper  to  be 
adopted  :  and  it  was  determined  that 
they  should  remain  at  Font  Romeu 
until  the  count's  estate  was  cleared  of 
all  the  mortgages  with  which  it  was 
at  present  encumbered,  and  which^  with 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  most  rigid 
economy^  might  be  accomplished  in 
about  four  years. 

''There  is  no  need  of  that  motive 
to  induce  me  to  cherish  solitude/' 
exclaimed    De  Montmorency. 

*'  The  treasure  which  I  now  possess 
will  render  this  retirement  a  thousand 
times  preferable  to  the  empty  splendor^ 
from  which  I  never  experienced  any  gra- 
tification, but  on  the  contrary  number- 
less anxieties,  and  almost  destruction.^' 
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Two  months  after  the  count's  arri- 
val at  Font  Romeu^  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  De  Courcy.  '^  The  affairs 
I  undertook  to  manage/*  said  he,  '^  are 
at  length  arranged  to  my  entire  satis- 
faction. Rosinval  has  no  longer  any 
claim  upon  you.  In  one  week  I  begin 
my  journey  to  Malta,  where  I  shall 
take  those  vows  which  may  perhaps 
restore  my  lost  tranquillity.  Continue, 
dearest  friend,  to  enjoy  a  bles&ing,  the 
value  of  which  you  must  now  be  sen- 
sible of,  and  above  all,  carefully 
guard  yourself  against  that  dreadful 
disposition  to  jealously,  which  has 
occasioned  so  much  misery." 

The  chevalier  did  not  mention  Julia 
in  his  letter,  which  he  concluded  by 
informing  De  Montmorency  of  an  event, 
that  once  more  caused  Julia  to  reflect 
on  the  never  failing  justice  of  heaven. 
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Mad.  de  Seligny  had  lost  her  daughter. 
Louisa,  after  giving  birth  to  an  unfor- 
tunate little  object,  died  on  the  third 
day  of  her  confinement :  her  mother  ap- 
peared inconsolable,  the  more  so,  as 
there  was  but  little  hope  that  her 
illustrious  grandson  would  many  days 
survive  her  who  had  brought  him  into 
the  world. 

''  And  this  is  the  result/'  said  Julia, 
*^  of  my  unfeeling  aunt's  ambitious 
projects!  Poor  Louisa!  neither  thy 
riches,  nor  the  honours  by  which  thou 
wert  surrounded,  could  save  thee  from 
a  prematare  death.  And  didst  thou 
live  happily?  I  doubt  it!"  she  added 
sorrowfully  :  ^'  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  happiness;  and  yet  we  all  foolishly 
determine  to  pursue  its  fugitive  sha- 
dow."   A  sigh  from  De  Montmorency 
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answered  this  pliilosophical  reflection. 
Julia  raised  her  eyes^  looked  at  liira, 
and  was  struck  by  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  gravity  depicted  on  his  counte- 
nance. She  had  long  wished  to  open 
her  heart  to  him,  and  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  which  propelled  her  now 
to  speak  to  him  with  candour. 

"  Dearest  friend!*^  said  she,  "  I  see 
that  you  regret  the  sentiment  which 
once  constituted  our  felicity.  I  too 
for  a  long  while  shared  in  this  regret^ 
but  we  are  both  recovered  from  a 
transitory  passion,  which  we  mistook 
for  love:  let  us  acknowledge  our  error, 
and  endeavour  to  be  steadily,  and 
really  happy.  When  first  you  took 
me  from  misery,  and  placed  me  in  your 
bosom,  you  thought  me  a;  superior 
being. — The    distinction    with    >Yhicb 
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you  honoured  me  flattered  my  vanity, 
dazzled  my  understandings  and  I  thought 
you  a  deity :  but^  dearest  Frederic^'' 
she  added  smiling^  ''  subsequent  events 
have  convinced  us  both  that  we  are 
mere  mortals,  liable  to  all  the  errorf 
and  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  if 
our  affection  for  each  other  is  less  ar- 
dent than  at  the  period  I  refer  to,  it  is 
more  rational,  and  will  be  more  per- 
manent; for  is  not  your  wife  now  your 
friend?  Alas  1  yes,  your  sincere  and  af- 
fectionate friend  !  *' 

De  Montmorency  threw  himself  into 
Julia's  arms,  and  mingled  his  tears  with 
those  which  real  attachment  and  sen- 
sibility caused  to  flow  from  Julia's 
lovely  eyes :  their  sensations  were  me- 
lancholy but  consoling,  and  the  count, 
pressing  her  fondly    (o  his  hearty  ex- 
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claimed^  "  Yes  !  thou  art  indeed  my 
beloved  friend  \" 

From  that  hour  they  were  thorough- 
ly reconciled  to  themselves  and  each 
other,  and  the  restraint  and  embarrass- 
ment which  until  this  last  conversation 
had  been  felt  by  both  was  now  entirely 
vanished.  Always  together,  they  tran- 
quilly enjoyed  the  certainty  of  being 
necessary  to  each  others  happiness. 

''  Frederic/'  said  Julia,  affection- 
ately pressing  her  husband's  hand,  '' vay 
beloved  Frederic,  if  this  is  still  an 
illusion,  may  it  endure  as  long  as  my 
existence!" 


THE    END, 
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